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VALUES 

CHAPTER  I 

Introduction — ^Utility  Values 

During  the  last  thirty  years,  no  change  has  been 
more  noticeable  in  religious  philosophy  than  the 
increasing  use  made  of  the  conception  of  value.  A 
generation  ago,  most  of  the  leaders  of  thought  looked 
at  it  askance  1 — regarding  it  as  a  dubious  eccentricity 
of  the  school  of  Ritschl.  To-day,  eminent  Gifford 
Lecturers  vie  with  each  other  in  appeahng  to  the 
experience  of  value — above  all,  to  the  recognition  of 
moral  values — as  the  main  foundation  for  Theism. 
Yet  something  appears  to  be  lacking.  Little  has  been 
done  towards  undertaking  a  systematic  survey  of 
values  in  their  distinct  phases  and  their  mutual  rela- 
tions. That  task  is  here  to  be  undertaken,  however 
hastily  and  superficially.  We  shall  not  assume,  either 
first  or  last,  that  value  is  the  best  clue — still  less,  that 
it  is  the  only  clue — to  the  treasures  of  our  spiritual 
wealth.  It  will  be  enough  if,  with  an  open  mind,  we 
seek  to  look  at  the  main  recognised  values  one  by 
one. 

*  Hoffdings  brilliant   Philosophy  of  Religion  was  an  exception ;    but 
the  book  was  no  less  eccentric  than  brilliant. 
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Brushing  aside,  as  barely  relevant  to  our  purpose, 
values  which  are  merely  indirect  or  merely  utilitarian — 
while  yet  not  admitting  that  such  higher  values  as 
must  emerge  in  the  course  of  our  review,  can  be  wholly 
dissevered  from  the  imperious  necessary  uses  of  daily 
life — we  shall  direct  fuller  consideration  to  the  kindred 
topic  of  economic  value;  for  indeed  the  conception 
of  value  was  made  central  by  PoUtical  Economists 
before  moralists  or  reHgious  philosophers  ever  sought 
to  avail  themselves  of  it.  Next  we  shall  study  pleasure 
values.  Are  these  to  be  recognised?  Need  we  be 
embarrassed  by  the  hedonistic  simphfication,  which 
asserts  an  absolute  equivalence  between  pleasure  as 
such  and  value  as  such?  Do  we  find  anything 
materially  different  in  the  psychological  elucidation 
of  value  borrowed  by  Ritschl  from  Lotze,  according 
to  which  value  is  universally  revealed  in  and  through 
feeling?  And  how  is  Ritschl's  point  of  view  affected 
by  the  extravagant  thesis  of  Pragmatism,  which 
affirms  that  all  human  knowledge — and  not  merely 
those  phases  of  knowledge  where  the  feehng-ingredient 
proves  to  be  irrepressible — may  be  said  to  be  created, 
if  not  by  will,  yet  by  the  mind's  or  the  organism's 
interest  ? 

Finding,  perhaps,  that  a  psychological  grouping  of 
values  does  not  carry  us  very  far,  we  must  turn  next 
to  an  objective  and — in  a  sense — ^metaphysical  study, 
which  seeks  to  analyse  content.  Here  the  work  of 
distinction  may  seem  to  have  been  performed  for  us 
long  since  in  the  experiences  of  the  civiUzed  soul,  and 
a  terminology  is  "made  to  our  hand."  Accordingly 
we  are  to  deal  with  the  True,  the  Beautiful  and  the 
Good.  It  is  hard  to  see  what  other  content,  in  earth 
or  in  heaven,  could  be  added  to  these  three,  if  what  we 
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are  seeking  is  absolute — or,  better  perhaps,  intrinsic 
— value.  Yet  many  questions  call  for  investigation. 
Are  we  to  speak  of  Truth  values  or  rather  perhaps  of 
Knowledge  values?  And,  again,  how  are  we  to  bear 
ourselves  towards  the  IntellectuaHst  or  IdeaUst  simpU- 
fication  of  the  school  of  Hegel,  according  to  which 
knowledge  is  not  merely,  as  Lord  Haldane  has  recently 
been  proclaiming  to  us,  "foundational,"  but  is  in  truth 
foundation  structure,  roof  and  all,  so  that  an  inquiry 
into  the  content  of  "value"  adds  nothing  distinctively 
new  to  that  system  of  "Logic" — Hegel's  own  term — 
which  exhibits  the  necessary  mutual  impUcations  or 
abstract  equivalence  of  the  One  and  the  Many,  the 
Ego  and  the  Non-Ego,  Infinite  and  the  Finite,  God  and 
the  World — or  whatever  opposites  there  be  which 
unroU  themselves  before  the  triumphant  spectator 
of  all  time  and  all  existence?  And  how  does  each  in 
turn — Knowledge,  Beauty,  Goodness — ^stand  related 
to  its  feUows,  or  to  the  humbler  values  with  which  the 
earher  part  of  our  study  was  concerned? 

Finally,  passing  on  with  even  deeper  earnestness — 
as  one  who  desires  to  be  a  Christian  theologian  must 
do — to  the  study  of  rehgion,  we  must  ask  once  more 
what,  if  anything,  is  distinctive  in  this  lofty  and  sacred 
region?  And,  if  we  can  satisfy  ourselves  with  at  least 
a  preliminary  definition  or  description  of  what  is 
rehgiously  distinctive,  we  must  also  inquire  how  religion 
stands  related  to  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  values  which 
we  have  seemed  to  discover ;  certainly  to  pleasure ;  not 
less  certainly  to  knowledge  or  to  beauty;  possibly  to 
others ;  most  of  aU,  unquestionably,  to  moral  goodness. 
As  a  help  to  surveying  this  culminating  part  of  our 
field  of  study,  we  shall  include  a  summary  statement 
of  the  main  positions  of  Dr.  Otto's  Idea  of  the  Holy. 
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Alike  by  Professor  Otto's  teaching,  and  by  our  direct 
study  of  the  matter  in  hand,  we  shall  find  ourselves 
impelled  to  deal  mainly  with  the  problem  of  the 
relations  between  moraUty  and  rehgion.  It  was  no 
mere  heedlessness  which  led  Professors  Sorley  and 
Pringle-Pattison  to  concentrate  almost  exclusively 
upon  moral  values.  Unless  Christianity,  unless  Theism 
itself,  is  a  mistake,  the  idea  of  the  Holy  is  essentially 
an  idea  of  moral  perfection — ^whatever  else  it  may  seem 
to  include.  And  a  mistaken  account  of  the  relations 
between  rehgion  and  moraUty  may  bring  upon  us  no 
small  mischief,  by  imperiUing  if  not  destroying  those 
values  which  make  humanity  truly  human,  and  which 
unite  man  to  God. 

If  we  discover  great  intrinsic  Values  in  our  pro- 
gressive survey,  then  we  may  claim  to  have  vindi- 
cated the  meaningfulness  of  human  Hfe.  If  on  the 
contrary  no  alleged  values  survive  an  honest  scrutiny, 
we  must  sorrowfully  admit  that  we  had  "beheved 
in  vain." 

The  great  documents  of  eighteenth  century  indivi- 
duaUst  hberahsm  proclaim  as  the  inahenable  rights 
of  man  "Life,  Liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  Happiness." 
Vl^ith  the  pursuit  of  happiness  we  must  deal  in  a  later 
chapter.  That  liberty  is  a  value,  we  gladly  recognise. 
First  of  all,  it  is  an  ingredient  in  happiness — an  ingre- 
dient which  peculiarly  needs  to  be  emphasized  at  a 
time  when  the  servile  state  keeps  drawing  nearer  us 
with  every  hour.  But  it  is  also,  even  more  significantly, 
an  ingredient  in  moral  goodness.  Vainly  do  the 
critics  of  SociaHsm  stake  their  whole  case  upon  the 
difficulty — ^not  to  say  impracticability — of  social  de- 
mocracy, if  they  permit  judgment  upon  the  moral 
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issue  to  go  against  them  by  default.  Freedom  may 
be  the  mother  of  wrong-doing,  but  certainly  is  the 
mother  of  virtue.  In  the  absence  of  freedom,  we  have 
the  prospect  of  a  machine-made  virtue  which  is  not 
virtuous  at  all,  and  of  a  machine-made  happiness 
which  is  heavy  with  misery. 

Leaving  then  for  later  discussion — explicit  or  by 
imphcation — the  values  of  happiness  and  of  liberty, 
we  concentrate  for  the  moment  upon  the  elementary 
value  of  hfe.  As  we  must  note  in  our  next  chapter, 
study  of  economic  values  is  a  good  deal  preoccupied 
with  consideration  of  the  bare  necessaries  of  existence 
— foremost  of  all,  with  daily  bread.  If  Ufe  is  a  good 
thing,  food,  clothing  and  shelter  are  good  things  like- 
wise, for  they  are  the  indispensable  means  of  life. 
But,  if  life  should  be  regarded  as  a  bad  thing  or  a 
doubtful,  the  fact  that  there  is  an  elementary  economic 
schedule  of  necessaries — of  things  that  are  needful  if 
existence  is  to  be  prolonged — constitutes  a  very  poor 
apology  for  these  things.  Bhnd  instinct  may  lead 
even  the  miserable,  the  hopeless,  the  degraded  to  cling 
to  life;  but  what  manner  of  justification  is  that? 
Utility  values  as  such  are  merely  relative.  They 
have  no  intrinsic  quality. 

The  same  considerations  may  be  seen  to  apply  to 
such  instrumental  values  as  the  "fixed"  or  "speci- 
alized capital "  of  the  economists.  We  may  acquiesce 
in  monotonous  rows  of  factories  with  ungainly  chim- 
neys, if  they  are  really  needful  in  order  to  a  full 
supply  of  desirable  commodities.  The  relatively 
intrinsic  values  belonging  to  the  results  of  manufac- 
ture may  impart  an  extrinsic  and  partial  justification 
to  the  means  and  methods  of  manufacturing  industry 
itself.     In  the  light  of  consumption,  the  instruments 
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of  production  are  useful  to  the  verge  of  being  indis- 
pensable. We  may  say  that  necessity  justifies  them. 
And  yet  how  poor  a  thing  is  life,  if  we  can  say  no 
more  than  that  regarding  it !  We  did  not  ask  to  be 
born ;  and  we  can  keep  ourselves  alive,  even  with  the 
best  of  fortune,  for  not  more  than  some  three  score 
years  and  ten;  after  which  we  inherit  just  "six  feet 
of  earth."  We  brought  nothing  into  the  world;  and 
of  all  the  world's  good  things  we  can  carry  nothing 
out.  If  our  Ufe  here  is  to  be  justified  at  all,  it  can 
hardly  be  as  a  productive  activity  or  poiesis — though 
some  among  us  do  "heap  up  riches  and  leave  them 
to  their  children."  It  must  rather  be  as  a  praxis. 
The  experience  of  hfe  must  be  of  value  while  it  passes, 
even  though  it  should  pass  away  into  nothingness. 
It  may  be  sweet  while  it  endures.  There  may  be 
pleasure  in  it :  there  may  be  Ufelong  happiness.  And, 
better  still,  there  may  be  service  paid  to  great  and 
good  causes  which  do  not  pass  away  when  we  drop 
dead.  Not  inconceivably,  and,  best  of  all,  we  may 
prove  to  be  the  heirs  of  a  kingdom  that  cannot  be 
moved,  if  during  our  short  day  we  have  served  it  from 
the  heart. 


CHAPTER  II 

Economic  Values,  and  the  Economic  Man 

The  peculiarity  of  Political  Economy  is  that  all 
values — ^high  or  low,  utilitarian  or  ideal — so  far  as 
they  are  capable  of  material  embodiment,  enter  in+o 
comparison  and  become  for  certain  purposes  exchange- 
able; but  that  on  the  other  hand,  in  this  triumph  of 
relativity,  the  absolute  or  intrinsic  quality  which  is 
essential  to  value  in  its  proper  sense  is — for  the 
moment — ignored . 

Much  more  sweeping  condemnation  than  these 
words  imply  is  frequently  passed  upon  Political 
Economy.  Many  are  the  delusions  concerning  it, 
which  are  found  not  merely  in  the  popular  mind 
but  in  the  minds  of  those  who  ought  to  be  better 
informed.  For  instance,  it  is  still  commonly  held  that 
Political  Economy  is  a  code  of  maxims.  Those  econo- 
mists who  stood  for  an  extreme  individualism  them- 
selves encouraged  the  delusion  when  they  met  with 
wholesale  condemnation  proposals  of  reform  as  being 
"contrary  to  Political  Economy";  and  their  punish- 
ment came  swiftly.  Many  such  schemes  were  forced 
through ;  sometimes  without  any  bad  consequences, 
and  rarely  or  never  with  all  the  evil  consequences 
which  the  experts  had  threatened.  It  is  not  wonder- 
ful therefore  if,  to-day,  would-be  social  reformers 
regard  Political  Economy  as  a  detected  impostor  or 
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as  a  spent  shell.  The  truth  of  course  is  that  the 
central  activity  of  PoHtical  Economy  is  scientific.  Its 
main  business  is  to  expound  what  is,  and  not  primarily 
— in  any  sense  of  the  words — ^what  ought  to  be.  The 
economist  will  explore  for  you  the  workings  not  merely 
of  free  competition,  but  of  chattel  slavery,  or  of  serf- 
dom, or  of  State  Socialism,  or  of  Guild  Socialism,  or 
of  the  system  of  anarchy — if  such  a  thing  as  a  working 
system  of  anarchy  be  possible  at  all. 

A  still  more  extraordinary  delusion  meets  one  from 
time  to  time  in  the  assertion  that,  since  Political 
Economy  investigates  the  laws  of  human  behaviour, 
therefore — if  we  see  reason  to  disapprove  the  workings 
of  any  system  of  behaviour — ^we,  whose  action  gave 
it  being,  can  of  course  modify  or  cancel  it.  The 
truth  is  far  otherwise.  We  act  under  given  condi- 
tions. Bom  without  our  own  choice,  we  inherited 
without  our  own  choice  an  organic  body  which  re- 
quires some  three  meals  every  day,  and  we  inherited 
a  moral  nature  tormented  or  glorified  by  boundless 
desires.  And  while — within  Umits — ^we  certainly  can 
act  as  our  will  elects ;  once  we  have  acted,  results  will 
follow  according  to  the  nature  of  things  and  not 
according  to  the  wishes  or  intentions  of  the  agent. 
And,  only  too  frequently,  "consequences"  will  show 
themselves  "unpitying" — the  consequences  of  folly 
as  well  as  those  of  deliberate  wrongdoing. 

Let  us  consider  a  thing  which  might  seem  so  purely 
a  creation  of  human  activity  as  money.  It  is  gener- 
ally held  that  Sir  Robert  Peel's  Bank  Charter  Act 
has  upon  the  whole  worked  well,  and  yet  that  it 
proceeded  upon  an  entire  misreading  of  the  facts — 
as  if,  by  checking  extreme  use  of  bank  notes,  the 
statesman  could  remove  every  risk  of  inflation.     One 
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of  the  greatest  of  our  economic  legislators  misunder- 
stood the  machinery  which  he  was  seeking  to  improve ! 
Frankenstein,  in  the  tale,  made  a  monster,  and  brought 
it  to  life ;  but  its  creator  could  not  control  it.  So,  too, 
the  mysterious  delicate  structures  of  economic  life — 
or  even  of  so  technical  a  thing  as  currency — ^may  be 
of  our  own  creation,  but  are  by  no  means  entirely 
subject  to  our  guidance.  To  talk  as  if  nothing  beyond 
goodwill  was  needed,  in  order  to  remedy  every  economic 
miscarriage,  is  foolish  in  the  extreme.  We  must  not 
indeed  think  to  excuse  apathy  in  the  presence  of  bad 
economic  conditions,  on  the  plea  that  nothing  can 
possibly  be  done ;  but  there  is  need  of  higher  qualities 
than  impatience,  or  self-confidence,  or  even  generous 
heat,  if  we  are  to  achieve  any  good  at  all. 

The  central  conception  with  which  the  science  of 
PoUtical  Economy  operates  is  the  conception  of  value, 
in  a  sharply  limited  technical  sense.  There  is,  accord- 
ing to  Adam  Smith,  value  in  use,  and  there  is  value 
in  exchange;  more  recent  writer^ — generally  though 
not  universally — ^have  preferred  to  call  value  in  use 
"utility"  and  value  in  exchange  simply  "value." 
The  sum  of  utilities  possessed — if  we  could  sum  it 
up:  but  we  cannot — constitutes  the  "wealth"  of  a 
man  or  of  a  community  at  any  one  time.  Wealth 
consists  of  all  economic  "goods" — ^whether  "com- 
modities" or  "services" — ^which  are  transferable  or 
at  least  vendible,  and  which  can  be  estimated  in 
money.  The  best  things  of  all  are  not  negotiable — 
the  best  things  of  earth,  and  still  more  plainly  the 
things  of  heaven.  "  If  a  man  would  give  all  the  sub- 
stance of  his  house  for  love,  it  would  utterly  be  con- 
temned " ;  and  the  blessings  of  heaven  are  offered  us 
to  buy  "without  money  and  without  price."     Yet, 
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apart  from  these  supreme  matters,  money — or  rather 
wealth — occupies  a  commanding  position.  The  singer 
possessed  of  a  magnificent  voice  cannot  of  course  sell 
it,  or  make  transfer  of  it  to  another;  but  he  can  sell 
the  privilege  of  Ustening  to  him  at  a  concert,  and 
thus  even  moderate  wealth  may  be  able  to  command 
his  "services."  So,  too,  wealth — and  even  moderate 
wealth — may  buy  the  use  of  a  secretary's  hand  and 
brains,  or  of  a  physician's  or  a  lawyer's  skill.  Thus 
a  great  many  things  of  different  kinds,  ranking  very 
differently  in  a  scale  of  objective  values,  become  so 
far  commensurable  as  to  fit  into  a  scale  of  "prices"; 
for  value  measured  in  money  is  price.  It  is  not  that 
the  higher  values  are  excluded.  They  have  their 
place  in  the  economic  schedule  of  the  individual ;  but 
they  must  submit  to  keen  competition  partly  from  the 
necessaries  and  partly  from  the  pleasures  of  hfe. 
Again,  a  church,  a  hospital,  a  university — any  under- 
taking which  is  not  "run  for  profit" — must  depend 
for  economic  success  not  less  upon  the  business  effi- 
ciency of  its  management  than  upon  the  excellence  of 
its  aim.  And  once  again,  there  may  be  economic 
effects  of  moral  virtue.  Love,  or  faith,  may  make 
the  sluggard  diHgent,  the  reckless  careful,  the  penu- 
rious liberal.  But  the  higher  values  must  come  in 
with  the  crowd  of  their  humbler  fellows,  and  must 
submit  to  the  rough  tests  of  the  market  place. 

The  things  constituting  wealth  have  been  defined, 
by  the  consent  of  the  economists,^  as  "the  necessaries, 
comforts  and  refinements  of  life." 


» I  believe  I  follow  the  precise  wording  of  my  old  master,  Prof.  W.  B. 
Hodgson,  of  Edinburgh — a  very  keen  censor  of  "Errors  in  the  Use  of 
English."  He  certainly  substituted  the  word  "refinements"  for 
"luxuries"  in  view  of  what  he  termed,  after  Bentham,  the  "dyslogistic 
connotation"  which  attaches  to  the  latter  word. 
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Of  course  the  three  classes  named  shade  into  each 
other.  If  you  eat  more  peaches,  you  may  need  fewer 
potatoes.  Again,  nothing  could  seem  more  emphatically 
a  luxury  than  the  constant  use  of  the  infusion  of  a 
herb  grown  thousands  of  miles  away,  under  sultry 
skies ;  yet  the  sociologist  and  the  modern  statesman 
will  do  well  to  treat  tea  as  a  necessary  of  the  people. 
The  classes  of  economic  goods  do  indeed  shade  into 
each  other;  and  yet  it  is  well  to  distinguish  them. 
On  one  hand,^  we  must  not  fail  to  keep  in  view  the 
overwhelming  power  of  necessity.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  is  important  to  recognise  the  boundlessness  of 
human  desire.  Satisfaction  of  physical  needs  causes 
the  awakening  of  cultural  needs;  and  saturation  of  a 
lower  cultural  need  suggests  a  higher. 

Exchange  value  plainly  indicates,  on  the  part  of 
seller  and  purchaser,  an  estimate  brought  to  agree- 
ment regarding  the  comparative  desirableness  of  the 
commodity  which  changes  hands.  When  a  bargain 
is  struck,  the  object's  desirableness  in  comparison  with 
commodities  generally  is  defined  to  a  penny  or  to  a 
farthing.  The  older  economists  offered  various  analyses 
of  the  aetiology  of  pricing.  First :  value  is  due  to  a 
certain  "utiUty"  plus  a  certain  "difficulty  of  attain- 
ment." This  is  more  readily  interpreted  qualitatively 
than  quantitatively.  There  must  certainly  be  some 
desirableness  in  the  commodity — something  which 
imparts  to  it  economic  "utility."  The  thing  may  be 
a  mere  ornament.  It  may  even  be  deleterious.  But, 
if  it  is  generally  or  at  least  largely  desired,  it  is  market- 
able; it  possesses  what  economic  science  recognises  as 
"utility."  On  the  other  hand,  there  must  be  a  cer- 
tain "difficulty  of  attainment";  else  no  one  wiU  pay 

» Dr.  W.  B.  Hodgson  would  not  sanction  "on  the  one  hand." 
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for  it.  The  classical  example  of  a  "good"  which 
commands  no  price  is  fresh  air — the  most  imperiously 
necessary  of  all  the  conditions  of  life,  but  too  plentiful 
to  be  sold  or  bought — though  the  elementary  text 
books  often  refer  to  what  might  have  happened  in  the 
Black  Hole  of  Calcutta.  Secondly:  value  is  due  to 
demand  and  supply.  The  simplest  application  of  this 
formula  uses  it  to  explain  fluctuations  in  price.  When 
demand  outruns  supply,  prices  [tend  to]  rise;  when 
there  is  a  glut,  prices  fall.  A  third  formula  declares 
that  value  is  fixed  by  cost  of  production.  This  is  one 
of  Ricardo's  characteristically  elliptical  phrases;  and 
it  has  furnished  powder  and  shot  to  the  so-called 
"scientific  sociahsts."  Hodgson  considered  that  the 
phrase  was  so  eUiptical  as  to  be  essentially  incorrect. 
Value  tends  to  coincide  with  cost  of  production;  but, 
if  your  processes  of  production  have  been  slovenly,  or 
if  technical  improvements  cheapening  the  process  have 
more  recently  been  introduced,  you  cannot  expect  to 
make  a  profit  and  may  conceivably  fail  even  to  recover 
your  outlay.  Others  think  that  it  is  impossible  not 
to  be  more  or  less  elliptical,  and  that — ^with  goodwill, 
and  with  a  modicum  of  intelligence — a  reader  will  be 
able  to  catch  Ricardo's  meaning. 

The  newer  economic  science  has  sought  to  establish 
a  single  explanation  of  value — one  that  is  quantita- 
tively precise,  and  yet  recalls  the  old  formula  of 
"Utility"  and  "Difaculty  in  attainment."  Thus 
F.  B.  Jevons  (senior)  spoke  of  "final  utility,"  and  the 
kindred  or  improved  phrase  "marginal  utility"  has 
received  the  imprimatur  of  Prof.  Marshall  and  of  other 
high  authorities.  Yet  I  cannot  help  suspecting  that 
the  simpHfication  suggested  is  one  of  language  rather 
than  of  thought.    To  pack  meaning  upon  meaning 
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into  a  technical  phrase  may  save  the  time  of  the 
expert,  but  does  not  simplify  matters  for  the  learner. 
"Tant  de  choses  en  deux  mots?  Qui,  la  langue 
Turque  est  comme  cela;  elle  dit  beaucoup  en  peu  de 
paroles.  "1 

In  one  respect  it  is  fairly  easy  to  interpret  the 
significance  of  the  appeal  to  the  "Margin."  It  makes 
for  quantitative  precision.  It  expounds  comparative 
desirableness  more  fully  than  any  of  the  older  formulae. 
In  direct  proportion  to  my  means — in  inverse  pro- 
portion to  the  cost  of  the  commodity  offered — in  a 
shrewdly  judged  comparison  with  the  competing 
claims  of  other  commodities — and  in  inverse  proportion 
to  the  amount  of  it  which  I  already  have — it  attracts 
me.  The  italicized  clause  is  the  primary  addition  to 
our  insight  due  to  the  "marginal"  analysis.  The 
typical  economic  commodity  is  not  a  thing  which  is 
an  indivisible  whole,  such  as  a  jewel  or  an  oil-painting, 
but  a  thing  which  you  could  "do  with"  a  little  more 
of — another  yard  of  the  cloth,  another  pound  of  flour, 
another  pinch  of  sugar.  The  text  books  will  even  be 
found  giving  illustrations  in  which  there  is  no  question 
of  purchase.  Marshall  sets  his  readers  to  study  the 
phenomena  of  the  margin  in  the  parable  of  a  way- 
farer who  keeps  picking  and  eating  ripe  blackberries. 
So  long  as  the  pleasure  of  tasting  and  swallowing  the 
fruit  outweighs  the  annoyance  of  checking  oneself  and 
of  stretching  out  one's  hand  to  pluck  it,  one  continues 
eating.  But,  when  one  has  eaten  (say)  thirty  or 
forty  berries,  the  balance  shifts.  The  annoyance 
makes  itself  more  perceptible,  the  pleasure  lessens; 

^  In  the  Logic  class-room  of  Glasgow  University,  half-a-century  ago, 
we  were  asked  to  accept  as  one  specimen  of  a  sentence  with  "quantified 
predicate"  Some  stars  are  all  the  planets.  It  left  one  gasping!  It  was  two 
assertions,  not  one. 
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one  stops.  And  the  last  berry  which  one  just  thinks 
it  worth  one's  while  to  pluck  and  eat — the  thirtieth 
or  fortieth — or,  alternatively,  the  berry  one  just  feels 
to  be  not  worth  the  capture ;  the  thirty -first  or  forty- 
first — either  of  these  may  be  called  the  "marginal" 
blackberry.  This  seems  rather  bad  ethics.  One 
would  hope  that  a  modern  civiHzed  being  would  eat 
as  many  of  the  berries  as  he  thought  good  for  him, 
and  then  stop;  instead  of  allowing  greed  and  laziness 
to  compete  for  the  mastery,  and  of  behaving  as  theii* 
passive  spectator  or  their  obedient  servant.  The 
simplification,  even  psychologically,  is  excessive.  But 
the  parable  appears  to  be  even  more  widely  astray 
economically.  In  my  summary,  I  have  called  atten- 
tion to  the  importance — for  economic  valuation — of 
other  and  competing  choices.  To  make  the  parable 
economically  truthful,  there  ought  to  be  different 
berries  putting  forth  their  lures.  Or  shall  we  fall  back 
upon  the  homely  nursery  wisdom  "You'll  spoil  your 
dinner"? — a  caution  which  need  not  be  addressed 
merely  to  the  palate. 

It  is  at  this  point  that  a  further  refinement  of 
modern  economic  theory  has  always  appeared  to  me 
fallacious.  What  was  at  first  called  "consumer's  rent," 
but  has  now  come  to  be  known  as  "consumer's  sur- 
plus," is  supposed  to  represent  the  saving  that 
accrues  from  prices  being  cheaper  than  the  sum  which 
— at  the  worst — one  would  have  been  prepared  to 
disburse.  But  surely  such  a  saving  is  very  far  from 
being  "net  profit."  No  more  than  Richard  Carstone's 
fooHsh  purchases  (in  Bleak  House),  which  he  contem- 
plated making  but  abstained  from  carrying  out,  do 
they  deserve  such  a  flattering  description.  For  those 
of  us  who  are  not  multi-millionaires,  every  purchase — 
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beyond  the  first  few;  which  may  be  imperiously 
required — stands  for  a  balance  of  advantages  over 
disadvantages,  and  impHes  a  study  of  comparative 
desirableness  and  comparative  undesirableness.  If  I 
found  that  tea  cost  far  beyond  my  price,  necessary 
though  tea  may  be  to  me,  I  should  content  myself 
with  fewer  cups  of  the  beverage  daily,  or  with  a  less 
degree  of  strength  in  each  infusion.  Or,  if  I  did 
resolve  to  have  as  much  tea — and  as  good — as  I  had 
been  enjoying  heretofore,  when  it  was  cheaper,  then 
certainly  I  must  revise  other  parts  of  my  schedule  of 
expenditure,  and  make  a  saving  somewhere.  Unless 
for  multi-miUionaires,  "consumer's  surplus"  is  a 
figment ;  and  multi-miUionaires  are  raised  above  the 
possibihty  of  appreciating  it. 

The  result  of  the  marginal  theory  is  that  each  last 
fraction  of  a  commodity  purchased  is  just  about  worth 
my  whUe  to  take — or  just  about  not  worth  while;  it 
matters  not  which  way  you  put  it,  so  long  as  you  are 
deaHng  with  sufficiently  small  fragments.  And  fur- 
ther, that  each  last  pennyworth  purchased  in  each 
kind  has  equal  attractions.  If  one  pleases  me  more 
than  the  rest,  why  do  I  not  buy  more  and  more  of  it, 
and  less  of  others,  until  the  scales  hang  perfectly 
even?  That  is  the  economic  way  of  administering  my 
income.  Such  administration  is,  as  the  advertisers 
say,  "best,  and  goes  furthest" — or  makes  my  poor 
resources  go  furthest.  It  is  a  pity  that  we  have  the 
shpshod  usage  of  speaking  of  being  "economical," 
when  we  are  thinking  merely  of  being  frugal  or  of 
being  abstemious.  It  is  not  true  economy  to  "spoil 
the  ship"  in  order  to  save  "a  halfpenny  worth  of 
tar."  The  wise  economist — granted  that  his  resources 
permit ! — ^knows  that  there  is  a  time  to  spend  largely ; 
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provided  always  that  he  spends  wisely.  Nor  is 
economic  well-being  secured  by  the  indefinite  multi- 
pUcation  of  a  single  value,  but  by  the  maintenance  of 
a  well-considered  and  well-balanced  whole  of  expen- 
diture. Economic  welfare  is  not  a  mechanical  sum 
of  units,  but  a  diversified  organism  of  expenditures. 
Perhaps  we  may  repeat  this  point  in  other  words  by 
saying  that  scientific  accuracy  requires  the  exchange 
of  the  "dogmatic"  for  the  "critical"  method  of  study. 
Let  us  think  further — or  more  expHcitly — of 
exchange.  The  dogmatic  and  mechanical  mind 
assumes  that  each  economic  "good"  has  a  fixed  and 
statical  value,  and  that  every  exchange  means  A's 
getting  the  better  of  B.  The  more  scientific  method 
makes  it  clear  to  us  that,  in  every  free  exchange,  both 
parties  stand  to  win.  A  exchanges  with  B,  giving 
C  and  getting  D.  A  prefers  having  D  to  having  C. 
B  prefers  having  C  to  having  D.  If  that  is  not  so, 
why  do  they  exchange?  How  much  poison  is  pouring 
into  the  wounds  of  society  from  the  reiteration  of  a 
hoary  error  regarding  "equivalence"  and  regarding 
"  a  just  price  " ! 

At  this  point  it  may  be  well  to  advert  to  the 
hypothesis  of  an  Economic  Man  with  which  the 
science  of  PoHtical  Economy  is  supposed  to  work. 
The  well-meaning  blundering  critics  of  the  actual 
"competitive"  order  suppose  that  by  the  "economic 
man"  is  meant  a  covetous  machine,  and  that — 
according  to  the  science  of  Political  Economy — in  the 
rough  and  tumble  of  commerce  every  one  may  be, 
even  ought  to  be,  purely  and  remorselessly  greedy. 
Hence  much  indignation  at  so  wicked  an  influence 
as  that  of  the  economists. 
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So  far  as  I  know^  the  hypothesis  of  the  Economic 
Man  is  due  to  the  fertile  mind  and  picturesque 
utterance  of  Walter  Bagehot.  The  meaning  of  the 
hypothesis  is  that  PoUtical  Economy  works,  and  ought 
to  be  conscious  that  it  is  working,  with  an  artificially 
simplified  estimate  of  human  nature.  For  some  will 
be  recklessly  generous;  and  some  will  be  slack;  yet 
it  is  largely  and  growingly  true  that,  in  the  business 
world,  one  must  behave  with  business-like  efficiency — 
or  go  under.  Accordingly,  instead  of  saying  to  the 
men  of  business,  "Be  as  greedy  and  as  selfish  as  you 
can,"  Bagehot  and  his  followers  address  the  student 
of  economics,  and  warn  him — "  Always  remember  that 
you  are  working  (of  necessity)  with  a  simplified  and 
partly  falsified  view  of  the  facts.  Always  remember 
that  there  is  more  in  human  nature  than  the  Economic 
Man."  Our  impatient  morahst  critics  have  been 
scolding  their  friends;  counting  them  among  their 
enemies;  libelling  them  slanderously.  The  nearest 
approach  to  a  defence  which  the  morahzer  can  make 
is  to  denounce  the  assumption  that  men  of  business 
may  even  approximately  be  swayed  by  "interested" 
motives,  instead  of  lavishing  their  substance  in 
charitable  gifts  all  the  time.  And  whether  this  defence 
have  really  much  soHdity,  the  reader  is  to  judge. ^ 


'  Although  I  have  not  observed  the  precise  terminology  in  Bagehot's 
pages. 

•  It  is  of  peculiar  interest  to  the  present  writer  to  recall  that  Edward 
Caird — I  refer  to  a  casual  reference  in  Moral  Philosophy  lectures ;  I  never 
attended  his  course  in  Political  Economy — proceeded  on  the  recognition 
of  the  Economic  Man.  With  him,  the  inevitably  limited  truth  of  Political 
Economy,  as  a  special  science,  was  an  interesting  confirmation  of  an 
Idealist  (Hegelian)  thesis.  If  we  study  part  of  the  fads  in  "  abstraction," 
we  necessarily  conceive  falsely  even  that  part  of  the  universe  with  which 
we  are  deaUng.  Tennyson's  well-known  lines  "Flower  in  the  crannied 
wall"  seem  to  carry  the  same  impUcation. 

I  am  not  sure  that  I  agree ;  but  the  opinion  is,  to  put  it  at  the  lowest, 
respect-worthy. 
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One  difficulty  in  adopting  the  theory  of  the  econ- 
omic man  has  always  been  the  problem  of  population. 
Had  man  been  swayed  throughout  by  enhghtened 
self-interest,  that  problem  could  hardly  have  arisen. 
There  are,  doubtless,  conditions  under  which  a  family 
of  children  may  appear  even  economically  desirable. 
"  Happy  is  the  man  that  hath  his  quiver  full  of  these 
weapons;  he  shall  not  be  ashamed,  but  shall  speak 
out  boldly  to  his  enemies  in  the  gate."  Or  in  softer 
strains 

When  wi'  age  we're  broken  down 

And  hirpling  at  the  door, 
They'll  row  to  keep  us  dry  and  warm 

As  we  did  them  before. 

But  enhghtened  self-interest  has  seldom  dictated  a 
nice  regulation  of  the  size  of  families,  though  cold 
selfishness  may  limit  or  even  aboUsh  families  in  the 
doubtful  days  that  are  opening  before  us.^  For  this 
very  reason,  the  modern  " marginal"  Pohtical  Economy 
has  been  disposed  to  omit  population  problems  from 
its  field  of  study.  What  sage,  what  prig^  will  beget 
sons  and  daughters  up  to  "the  marginal  child,"  and 
then  desist?  Yet  I  cannot  think  that  this  evasion 
of  population  problems  is  warrantable.  Both  in  the 
economics  of  production  and  in  those  of  distribution, 
the  size  of  the  population  is  vitally  important. 

A  further  difficulty  in  accepting  the  formula  of  the 
Economic  Man  appears  when  we  consider  how  many 
different    motives    and    meanings    may    underlie   the 

'  There  is  some  evidence  that  over-population,  not  merely  national 
but  world-wide,  is  within  sight.  Should  the  evidence  be  confirmed,  birth- 
control  may  come  to  rank  as  a  duty.  But  who  can  doubt  that,  at  the 
best,  general  use  of  contraceptives  must  produce  extreme  moral  and  social 
perils? 

»  Perhaps  I  am  bound  to  insert,  apart  from  mechanical  methods  of  birth 
control. 
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process  of  money-making.  One  man  earns,  strictly 
and  literally,  from  avarice.  Another,  that  he  may 
pay  off  his  father's  debts.  A  great  number,  that 
they  may  do  well  for  their  children.  One  here  and 
there,  that  he  may  support  philanthropic  causes.^ 
The  motives  are  variegated.  The  Economic  Man 
turns  out  to  be  a  Proteus.  You  have  not  simplified, 
except  verbally,  by  adopting  that  form  of  words;  and 
you  have  given  great  "occasion  to  blaspheme"  to 
the  enemies  of  economic  freedom. 

There  is,  however,  a  further  consideration  which  was 
certainly  before  Bagehot's  mind.  The  Economic  Man 
is  not  merely  a  contribution  to  abstract  analysis; 
he  is  also  a  historical  generaUzation.  The  modern 
world  of  wholesale  industry  and  of  immense  foreign 
commerce  allows  much  less  of  the  personal  human 
touch  than  the  old  simple  world  in  which  neighbours 
knew  neighbours,  in  which  custom  settled  all  things, 
in  which  the  foreigner  was  a  curiously  absurd  being, 
heard  of  but  never  seen  and  not  truly  known.  There 
is  weight  in  the  suggestion  that  impersonal  economic 
tendencies  count  for  more  and  more  as  history  unrolls. 
Industry  upon  the  great  scale  means  vastly  augmented 
productiveness.  What  is  to  check  progress  along 
these  lines?  It  will  be  difficult  to  put  the  clock  back, 
whether  to  the  Middle  Ages  or  to  any  other  imagined 
paradise  of  the  past.  Gandhi  with  his  native  spin- 
ning-wheel, Ruskin  and  Morris  with  their  denuncia- 
tions of  industriaUsm,  are  as  useless  as  the  Die  Hards. 
Mere  reaction  is  the  most  hopeless  of  poUcies.  The 
past  is  dead.  The  only  path  for  us  to  follow  is  one 
which  leads  onwards,  where  courage  and  wisdom  may 

^  I  would  not  be  held  to  suggest  that  any  one  ought  to  make  the  writing 
of  cheques  his  chief  contribution  to  the  service  of  God  and  his  fellows. 
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create  a  future  better  than  the  dismal  present,  better 
than  the  unreal  and  glamorous  past. 

If — provisionally;  and  even  so  not  without  con- 
siderable hesitation — ^we  are  to  admit  the  conception 
of  the  economic  man,  what  shall  we  say  of  him? 

First :  he  has  emerged  from  instinct — from  instinct 
which  is  assigned  so  staggering  a  role  in  modern 
psychology.  The  Economic  Man  is  a  rational  being. 
He  uses  his  wits;  looks  forward;  calculates;  plans; 
and — on  the  average — achieves.  So  too  he  has 
emerged  from  entire  bondage  to  custom.  In  the  old 
world,  custom  was  the  protector  of  the  weak;  and 
the  industrial  revolution,  which  must  inevitably  have 
produced  great  suffering,  was  made  indefinitely  worse 
than  it  need  have  been  by  the  theories  of  abstract 
individuaUsm  which  held  the  field — ^which,  finding 
that  the  old  customs  were  outworn,  concluded  that 
custom  was  a  mere  blundering  nuisance  and  a  hin- 
drance to  progress.  I  do  not  think  it  is  sufficiently 
reaUsed  how  inevitably  man  is  a  creature  of  custom — 
how  tenaciously  he  cHngs  to  the  remnant  of  his 
inherited  usages  even  when  he  is  the  victim  of  cruel 
competitive  conditions — ^how  necessary  ^  was  the  work 
of  the  Trade  Union  movement  if  only  in  reconstituting 
custom.  But  the  tyranny  of  custom  over  the  modern 
world  is  enormously  lessened;  hence  possibly  there  is 
a  certain  justification  in  speaking  of  the  Economic 
Man  to-day.  Again,  the  Economic  Man  is  not  at 
the  mercy  of  his  own  habits.  He  cannot  allow  himself 
to  get  into  ruts. 

Instinct,  custom,  habit :  in  the  race,  in  society,  in 
the  individual  person;  the  man  of  business  cannot 
abolish  these,  but  he  watches  them  anxiously  and 

•  Whether  wisely  or  faultily  carried  out. 
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criticizes  them  jealously.  He  stands  for  free  reason 
and  for  progress.  In  a  minor,  but  not  necessarily  in 
an  altogether  unworthy  sense,  he  stands  for  wisdom. 
He  is  efficient.  Presupposing  social  standards  and 
ideals  of  personal  character — whatever  these  may  be 
— he  will  see  that,  with  existing  resources,  and  with 
every  possible  help  from  enlarged  resources,  accepted 
aims  and  ideals  are  efficiently  served.  He  will  be 
efficiently  avaricious,  or  efficiently  generous,  or  effi- 
ciently good  to  his  family.  To  disapprove  of  his 
efficiency,  because  in  itself  it  does  not  connote  the 
highest  goodness,  is  perhaps  no  wiser  than  to  faU 
into  the  business  man's  favourite  fallacy,  and  to 
suppose  that  nothing  more  is  wanted — in  order  to 
rescue  human  society  from  its  dangers,  or  in  order 
to  set  up  the  very  kingdom  of  God — ^beyond  "  business  " 
quahties.  Efficiency  is  a  good  thing,  but  very  limited 
in  its  range.  It  is  a  limited  thing,  but  indispensable. 
And  let  those  who  nurse  a  grudge  against  it  take 
care  that  they  do  not  doom  the  future  to  dreariness 
and  to  squalor.  1 

We  are  concerned  at  the  moment  with  economic 
and  not  with  ethical  values;  but,  if  so-caUed  Christian 
Socialism  prescribes  a  revolution  in  the  economic 
order,  we  have  a  right  to  cross-question  it.  The 
Christian-SociaHst  criticism  of  our  industrial  order 
identifies  freedom  of  industry — which  it  prefers  always 
to  style  "competition" — ^with  selfishness  and  greed, 
and  proposes  to  shackle  selfishness  and  greed  by  Act 

*  Another  favourite  fallacy  in  economics  is  to  assume  that  there  is  a 
given  amount  to  be  distributed,  and  that,  if  the  workman  labours  for 
shorter  hours  or  turns  out  less  per  hour  worked,  his  class  will  benefit  through 
the  employment  of  additional  labourers.  The  truth  is  that  economic 
values  are  always  being  consumed  and  always^being  newly'created/and 
that  hard  work  is  the  only  source  of  general  prosperity.  If  we  cannot 
distinguish  between  immediate  and  ultimate  consequences,  we  have  hardly 
begun  to  be  either  intelligent  or  moral. 
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of  Parliament.  Selfishness  and  greed  are  indeed  evil 
things,  economically  as  well  as  ethically;  but  self- 
interest  does  not  always  deserve  to  be  stigmatized 
as  selfish  or  as  greedy,  and  it  is  capable  of  rendering 
good  service  to  the  community.  For  there  are  other 
devils  besides  those  which  preoccupy  our  Socialistic 
Christians,  Mankind  as  a  race  is  lazy  and  mankind 
as  a  race  is  stupid.  If  you  refuse  to  allow  self-interest 
the  opportunities  to  which  it  is  reasonably  entitled, 
you  will  bring  in  no  reign  of  "altruism"  but  rather 
an  orgy  of  stupidity  and  an  orgy  of  laziness.  Not 
laziness  but  industry ;  not  stupidity  but  efficiency ; 
is  required  both  for  economic  and  for  moral  welfare 
in  any  society.  And  if  moral  values  are  to  carry 
the  day — is  freedom  of  no  significance,  morally? 

There  are  also  non-Christian  Socialists,  who  have 
swallowed  whole  the  gospel  of  Karl  Marx,  and  who 
believe  that  value  is  "due  to"  cost  of  production, 
and  that  every  fortune  made  in  business  comes  from 
the  "exploiting"  of  underpaid  employes,  who  are 
made  to  sweat  "extra  value"- — in  his  illustrations 
Marx  names  the  most  preposterous  figures,  many 
times  more  preposterous  than  the  employer's  alleged 
all-important  "  last  half -hour  " — for  a  robber  employer's 
benefit.  There  is  a  nasty  little  heart  of  individualism, 
a  rotten  little  heart  of  selfishness,  in  the  demand  of 
the  Marxian  artizan  that  he  shall  be  paid  the  "whole 
produce"  of  "his"  labour.  Production  in  the  modern 
world  is  a  collective  enterprise.  Each  faithful  labourer 
shares  an  honourable  task  with  his  fellows,  in  co- 
operation with  capital  and  under  the  guidance  of  skill. 
Labour^cannot  claim  the  "whole"  without  faults  of 
head,  or  of  heart,  or  of  both.  This  "scientific" 
socialism  is  scientifically  discredited  to  the  last  sylla- 
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ble.  When  that  fact  is  pressed  upon  the  notice  of 
its  advocates,  they  assure  us  that  "the  psychology 
of  the  working  classes"  is  tolerably  indifferent  to  the 
question  whether  social  change  will  better  the  con- 
ditions of  the  workers,  so  long  as  they  can  be  sure 
that  the  rich  will  suffer.  Yet  spite  does  not  cease  to 
be  spite,  or  sin  to  be  sin,  by  introducing  itself  as  "the 
psychology  of  the  working  classes."  Such  psycho- 
logical processes  must  be  amended.  Not  that  way 
does  happiness  lie  for  any  society  or  for  any  class. 

Even  the  economic  values  cannot  be  entirely  dis- 
severed from  values  of  a  higher  order.  If  work — 
or  at  least  needless  work — ranks  economically  as  a 
disvalue,  leisure  is  a  value  for  the  economist ;  and, 
by  a  very  transparent  paradox,  industry  for  him  is 
a  virtue — industry,  and  also  efficiency.  Again,  as  we 
have  already  observed,  institutions  which  cannot 
acquire  profits,  have  all  the  more  need  of  business- 
like management.  And  again,  there  wiU  be  economic 
effects  from  moral  virtues  in  the  indivudual.  Econ- 
omics will  also  question  the  possibility  of  permanent 
prosperity — still  more,  the  possibihty  of  progress — 
without  the  maintenance  of  a  large  degree  of  personal 
freedom.  To  mediate  between  the  claims  of  organ- 
ized custom  and  the  personal  right  to  initiate 
experiments  will  be  no  small  part  of  the  wise  states- 
man's task  as  long  as  human  history  is  in  the  making. 


CHAPTER  III 

Admission  of  Pleasure  Values — Rejection 
OF  Hedonism 

In  his  Theory  of  Good  and  Evil  the  late  Dean  Rashdall 
raises  the  question  whether  pleasure  has  a  right  to 
rank  among  the  values,  and  concludes  that  its  right 
is  incontestable.  If  the  appeal  is  to  psychology,  it 
seems  impossible  to  dispute  Rashdall's  decision — ^who 
indeed  would  attempt  to  do  so?  "Why  do  you  like 
to  do  what  is  pleasant?"  is  a  strictly  meaningless 
question.  Some  in  fact  might  contend  that  in  plea- 
sure, for  the  first  time  in  our  study  of  values,  we 
have  discovered  a  thing  that  is  self-contained  and 
self -commending.  It  may  be  hailed  as  superior  both 
to  utihty  values — necessary  things,  no  doubt ;  but 
the  very  necessity  may  conceivably  be  unwelcome 
— and  to  the  endless  series  of  relative  values  estab- 
lished in  economic  estimation.  So  distinguished  a 
moralist  as  Lotze  appeals  to  the  pleasure  test  when 
he  affirms  that  "what  is  good  in  itself  is  some  felt 
bliss";  though,  hke  other  champions  of  pleasure,  he 
is  presently  found  supplementing  this  first  position 
with  the  seriously  divergent  assertion  that  "the  only 
thing  that  is  really  good  is  that  Living  Love  that 
wills  the  blessedness  of  others." ^  The  psychological 
test   may   however   carry  us  at  least  as  far  as  the 

» Microcosmus  E.T.,  II,  p.  721. 
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recognition  of  a  presumption,  caeteris  paribus,  in 
favour  of  pleasure.  In  some  sense,  if  or  when  it  does 
not  collide  with  higher  values,  pleasure  must  be  con- 
ceived as  good. 

The  case  in  favour  of  pleasure  is  strengthened  when 
we  appeal  to  the  science  of  biology,  as  another  asses- 
sor in  the  court  of  moral  judgment.  There  can  be 
no  question  that,  in  general,  pleasure  is  the  physio- 
logical accompaniment  of  healthy  functioning.  If 
there  has  been  in  our  world,  under  whatever  condi- 
tions, tolerably  continuous  evolutionary  progress, 
pleasure  must  have  worked  on  the  right  side;  else 
survival  of  Uving  organisms  would  have  proved  impos- 
sible. At  the  same  time  we  dare  not  exaggerate. 
There  are  numerous  failures  of  instinct,  though  its 
promptings  are  ordinarily  so  miraculously  correct. 
And  there  may  be  perversions  of  animal  instinct. 
Accordingly,  although  biology  strengthens  the  evi- 
dence in  favour  of  pleasure,  its  testimony  is  not 
unequivocally  favourable.  There  is,  we  trust,  higher 
authority  than  that  of  biology ;  but  we  do  not  need 
to  pass  beyond  the  world  of  animal  life,  or  to  forsake 
the  biological  standpoint,  in  order  to  recognise  that 
pleasure  may  work  loose  from  its  proper  function. 
How  much  more  easily  may  this  miscarriage  occur 
in  human  life,  enriched  as  it  is  with  the  perilous  gift 
of  reason!  And  while  we  may  well  expect  that  the 
higher  values  still  to  be  noted  will  continue  to  have 
pleasure  as  their  habitual  attendant,  we  are  warned 
to  be  on  the  watch  for  danger.  That  which  is  sought 
in  many  cases  may  be  not  the  true  value,  but  the 
pleasure  that  accompanies  it. 

But  the  question  is  essentially  a  moral  one;  the 
final  court  of  appeal  is  the  court  of  conscience;  and 
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a  rival  thesis  to  Lotze's  is  found  in  Kant's  great  pro- 
nouncement :  "  Nothing  is  unconditionally  good  except 
a  good  will."  Here,  as  I  think  the  unsophisticated 
conscience  will  recognise,  "good"  is  employed  in  a 
higher  sense  than  in  Lotze's  formula.  Kant  is  fully 
aware  of  this.  He  proudly  announces  that  he  stands 
for  "rigorism."  The  only  choice,  he  tells  us,  is  be- 
tween rigorism  and  "  latitudinarianism " ;  and  of  these 
two  no  healthy  moral  nature  can  hesitate  to  prefer 
rigorism.  Genuine  full-blown  rigorism  however  is 
found  not  so  much  in  Kant  as  with  the  Stoics,  accord- 
ing to  whom  pain  is  no  evil  and  pleasure  no  good. 
Here  again  the  unsophisticated  conscience  may  be 
trusted ;  it  will  treat  the  Stoical  dictum  as  a  paradox. 
Kant  moves  far  enough  away  from  rigorist  prejudices 
when,  in  his  new-modelled  plea  for  Theism,  he  defines 
the  Summum  Bonum  as  "virtue  plus  happiness,"  and 
postulates  God  distinctively  for  the  sake  of  the  latter. 
True,  happiness — of  which  Kant  speaks — is  a  word 
of  much  loftier  associations  than  pleasure ;  but,  if  the 
final  moral  estimate  of  hfe  includes  a  postulate  of 
happiness,  we  can  hardly  be  expected  to  condemn 
pleasure  or  even  to  ignore  it. 

Conscious  and  deliberately  chosen  pleasure  may  be 
termed  amusement;  and,  in  spite  of  the  cynical  dic- 
tum that  "life  would  be  tolerable  but  for  its  amuse- 
ments," it  would  seem  that  amusement  is  wise  and 
right — in  moderation;  for  here,  even  more  than  in 
the  economics  of  consumption,  balance  and  propor- 
tion are  of  the  essence  of  wisdom.  For  argument's 
sake  let  it  be  granted,  doubtful  though  the  assumption 
may  appear,  that  AB  will  be  the  better  for  a  glass 
of  beer,  or  at  least  wiU  find  it  pleasant.  Yet  this 
affords  no  presumption  that  he  will  be  the  better  or  the 
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happier  for  ten  glasses  of  beer ;  still  less  that  he  will  be 
ten  times  happier  if  he  swallows  them.  But,  whilst  in 
economic  expenditure  no  distinction  is  made  between 
lower  and  higher  values — or,  if  it  comes  in  there  at 
all,  it  is  borrowed  from  extra-economic  quarters — 
here  the  limitation  of  consciously  sought  pleasures  is 
put  forward  in  the  interest  of  higher  satisfactions. 
The  man  (or  the  class  of  men)  that  lives  entirely  for 
amusement  is  like  one  who  tries  to  support  physical 
life  entirely  upon  a  diet  of  sweetmeats.  Probably  he 
will  sicken;  and  he  ought  to  do  so. 

Is  incidental  pleasure  to  be  avoided?  "Good  soup" 
someone  rashly  observed  at  the  table  of  Walter 
Scott's  father;  "too  good"  observed  the  parent,  after 
tasting  it  with  renewed  attention,  and  dashed  cold 
water  into  his  own  plate.  We  must  eat  to  live ;  only 
despicable  persons  live  to  eat ;  yet  the  hardworking 
hungry  man  finds  a  pleasure  in  plain  food  which  the 
epicure  might  well  envy. 

And  pleasure,  when  not  present  as  a  mere  accessory, 
may  have  good  results  indirectly.  It  may  prove  a 
means  of  re-creation.  Even  one,  who  cannot  claim  to 
have  spent  no  more  time  in  novel-reading  than  right 
reason  would  have  sanctioned — far  otherwise,  perhaps 
— nor  yet  can  claim  that  invariably  the  novel  has 
proved  a  remedy  against  fatigue,  has  much  cause  for 
gratitude.  How  often  the  spell  has  worked !  With  what 
exquisite  relief  to  mind  and  brain  has  one  turned 
from  hours  of  work  to  books  of  amusement — and 
perhaps,  still  feeling  tired,  from  the  more  soUd  fare 
of  biography  or  travel  to  the  fairy  world  of  unreality 
which  the  imagination  creates!  I  do  not  say  that 
the  greatest  literature,  or  even  the  greatest  novels, 
can  render  this  particular  humble  service.     But  those 
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which  can  restore  the  tired  mind  to  tone  and  comfort 
have  proved  themselves  precious  indeed — 

Pressing  the  brain  which  too  much  thought  expands 
Back  to  its  proper  size  again,  and  smoothing 
Distortion  down  till  every  nerve  had  soothing, 

And  all  lay  quiet,  happy  and  suppressed.^ 

By  Hedonism  we  understand  the  assertion  that 
pleasure  is  not  only  one  genuine  value,  but  the  only 
value,  or  that  whatever  other  values  may  legitimately 
claim  recognition  are  aU  derivatives  or  disguises  of 
pleasure. 

Dean  Rashdall  approaches  curiously  near  to  hedon- 
ism on  a  different  side  of  his  thinking,  when  he  asserts 
the  "  commensurabihty "  of  values.  Had  he  merely 
asserted  comparability,  the  position  would  have  been 
secure  against  criticism;  so  far  as  different  things 
may  rightly  be  grouped  together  as  values  they  must 
have  some  quality  in  common — they  must  all  be  good. 
Rashdall  certainly  did  not  mean  to  blot  out  the 
higher  values  in  favour  of  pleasure.  He  claimed  for 
the  higher  things  their  superior  place.  But,  if  pleasure 
is  a  value,  and  if  all  values  are  commensurable,  it 
follows  in  logic  that  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  is  worth  a 
little  sin.  ("Paris  is  well  worth  a  Mass".)  It  is  true, 
Rashdall  tells  us  that  is  not  his  belief ;  but  it  is,  if  not 
his  assertion,  his  clear  impUcation.  A  theorist  cannot 
ride  off  in  safety  upon  his  personal  piety  or  upon  his 
good  intentions.  He  has  appealed  to  argument,  and 
by  argument  he  must  stand  or  fall.  The  only  safe- 
guard is  to  recognise  quahtative  differences  between 
value  and  value. 

» The  treatment  does  not  always  succeed !  Complete  exhaustion  may 
demand  long  rest. 
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Hedonism  has  its  greatest  historical  place  in  the 
Utilitarian  movement  of  Bentham  and  J.  S.  Mill. 
By  utiHty  they  did  not  mean  any  indirect  value,  or  a 
value  constituted  by  necessity;  they  meant — first, 
second  and  all  the  time — a.  pleasure  value,  or  an 
aggregate  of  such  values.  Bentham,  a  great  public 
servant  though  never  an  official,  was  jealous  of  the 
bigotry  of  mere  conservatism,  which  defends  whatever 
exists  because  it  exists.  As  a  reformer  he  desired  to 
pour  in  the  light  of  reason  upon  the  dark  places  of 
prejudice.  This,  that  and  the  other  thing  is  good,  he 
was  told;  good  for  what?  he  asked.  The  pleasure 
test  appeared  to  him  clear;  irrefutable;  intelligible 
to  all.  Much  of  his  political  influence  was  extra- 
ordinarily helpful,  but  the  philosophy  at  which  he 
impatiently  caught  was  a  shoddy  thing.  And  the 
nobler  if  less  forceful  mind  and  character  of  J.  S. 
Mill  burst  the  strait-jacket  of  Hedonism,  and  left 
the  younger  philosopher  groping  among  the  fragments 
of  his  inherited  creed. 

In  criticism  we  may  employ  two  distinct  tests. 
If  we  can  convict  hedonism  of  self-contradiction,  we 
refute  it  upon  its  own  principles.  Such  a  victory  would 
be  the  greatest  triumph  of  all,  and  sometimes  at  least 
confutation  passes  into  conversion.  Failing  that, 
it  will  be  necessary  for  us  to  assume  the  existence  of 
higher  values  than  pleasure — ethical  values,  but  also 
aesthetic;  and,  if  religion  is  to  be  separately  classed, 
rehgious  values  as  well.  And  we  must  further  be 
allowed  to  assume  that  there  is  sufficient  agreement 
regarding  true  things,  beautiful  things,  good  things, 
to  condemn  a  philosophy  which  denies  or  which 
seriously  curtails  these  values.  Utilitarians  do  not 
ask  us  to  surrender  beauty  or  goodness.    The  question 
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then  is — Does  what  they  put  forward  really  explain 
these  great  values?     Or  does  it  explain  them  away? 

Prof,  Sorley,  in  his  incisive  early  study  of  The  Ethics 
of  Naturalism,  points  out  the  necessity  of  distinguish- 
ing between  Psychological  and  Ethical  Hedonism. 
The  two  have  been — strangely  enough,  perhaps — ^put 
forward  in  alliance;  but  they  differ.  According  to 
psychological  hedonism,  we  cannot  follow  any  other 
prompting  than  that  of  pleasure  or  pain — 3.  position 
which  carries  with  it  the  hardest  possible  determinism. 
According  to  ethical  hedonism,  we  ought  to  concen- 
trate our  efforts  upon  maximizing  pleasure.  Bentham 
submitted  a  list  of  "fehcific  qualities,"  without  ex- 
plaining upon  what  principles  the  different  qualities 
were  to  be  combined.  A  leap  forward  was  taken  when 
he  named,  as  the  aim  of  right  action,  "the  greatest 
happiness  of  the  greatest  number,"  and  when  he  laid 
down  the  rule  that  "everyone  was  to  count  for  one 
and  no  one  for  more  than  one."  Here  hedonism  is 
enriched  or  sophisticated  with  a  quasi  ethical  postulate, 
and  the  scornful  critic  of  "natural  rights"  begins  to 
fall  into  line  with  the  extremer  champions  of  in- 
dividualism. 

Psychological  hedonism  is  refuted  by  the  inquiry 
— When  you  say  that  we  necessarily  follow  the 
promptings  of  pleasure,  do  you  mean  (i)  that  human 
action  invariably  in  the  end  results  in  the  fullest 
possible  happiness  to  the  agent?  which  is  absurd. 
Or  (2)  that  we  invariably  do  what,  at  the  moment,  we 
think  will  secure  our  permanent  happiness?  or  (3) 
that  we  invariably  yield  to  the  "most  pressing  un- 
easiness ' '  ?  Average  behaviour  probably  moves  between 
(2)  and  (3),  with  not  impossible  extensions  in  the  way 
of  something  more  virtuous  or  more  generous  than 
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either.  Even  if  we  do  not  insist  upon  that  com- 
plication, the  seeming  simplicity  and  seeming  precision 
of  psychological  hedonism  is  gone.  Why  then  did 
Bentham  cling  to  it?  Because  it  promised  to  protect 
rational  and  hedonistic  behaviour  from  the  rivalry  or 
encroachment  of  motives  which  Bentham  regarded  as 
empty  figments  or  as  decrepit  superstitions.  And 
there  is  danger  of  such  exploiting  of  the  higher  appeals ; 
but  we  must  not  degrade  man  in  order  to  protect  him 
from  the  possibihty  of  being  misled.  And  a  rule-of- 
thumb  wisdom,  which  does  not  bear  being  looked  at 
too  closely,  is  itself  a  sort  of  superstition. 

Finally,  psychological  hedonism  has  been  discredited 
by  the  modern  evolutionary  psychology  which  explains 
as  much  as  possible  in  terms  of  instinct,  and  hardly 
admits  that  reason  operates  at  all  in  the  conduct  of 
human  life  unless  in  the  degraded  form  of  "rational- 
isation"— when  it  invents  plausible  excuses  for  doing 
what,  upon  other  grounds,  instinct  makes  it  quite 
certain  that  we  shall  do.  Moralists  contended  that 
UtiUtarianism  inculcated  too  low  a  view  of  human 
nature.  For  Carlyle,  it  was  a  "pigwash  philosophy." 
The  new  psychology  thinks  that  Utilitarianism  took 
far  too  high  a  view  of  mankind.  We  are  more  com- 
pletely porcine  than  Bentham  ever  claimed.  Intelligent 
self-interest  is  a  thing  beyond  our  powers.  And  pro- 
bably it  is  true  that  man  neither  is  nor  ought  to  be 
the  simple  calculating  machine  of  Utilitarian  theory ; 
but,  if  we  believe  in  values,  man  must  not  go  back 
to  instinct  but  forward  to  principles  and  ideals. 

Ethical  hedonism  is  in  its  way  ethical,  though  not 
ethical  of  the  best  type;  but  it  reaches  its  ethical 
positions  by  something  of  disloyalty  to  its  original 
principles.    When  MiU  repeats  the  journey  along  that 
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mauvais  pas  from  psychological  to  ethical  hedonism, 
he  substitutes  a  fallacious  argument  for  Bentham's 
Machtspruch,  Each  man  seeks  each  man's  own 
pleasure;  therefore  all  men  seek  all  men's  pleasure; 
therefore  it  is  reasonable  that  each  man  should  seek 
his  own  and  every  other  man's  pleasure.  Perhaps  it 
is  reasonable;  but,  on  the  premises  assumed,  is  it 
possible? 

The  direct  wounds  inflicted  by  Mill  upon  hedonism 
are  Jirst  the  recognition  of  quahtative  differences  in 
pleasure ;  the  expert,  who  has  tried  different  pleasures, 
is  to  report  upon  their  rank.  If  this  is  sound,  the 
pleasantness  of  pleasure  can  no  longer  be  our  guide; 
the  highemess  of  the  higher  pleasure  must  have  the 
decisive  word — ^hedonism  has  committed  suicide. 
Secondly:  in  his  Autobiography  MiU  tells  us  of  the 
period  of  dejection  when  he  recognised  that  success 
in  converting  the  world  to  his  own  views  would  not 
necessarily  make  him  happy;  and  how  ultimately  he 
emerged,  understanding  that  one  must  throw  oneself 
into  one's  special  task,  whereupon  happiness  will 
come  "by  the  way."  It  is  sound  wisdom.  "Seek  ye 
first  the  Kingdom  of  God,  and  the  lesser  things  shall 
be  added  unto  you."    But  is  it  hedonism? 

So  far  we  have  spoken  of  the  hedonist  interpretation 
of  moral  values,  which  certainly  occupied  the  fore- 
front of  discussion.  There  is  also  the  aesthetic  problem ; 
and  here  the  older  naturahsm  teUs  us  that  association 
explains  the  beautiful — association  of  the  "beautiful" 
object  with  some  forgotten  pleasure.  I  am  not 
prepared  to  assert  that  there  is  no  aesthetic  significance 
in  association.  A  column  of  blue  smoke  rising  from 
a  "poor  man's  hut"  does  not  merely  make  a  pretty 
pattern  against  the  branches  or  against  the  evening 
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sky,  but  brings  with  it  faintly  the  thought  of  human 
homes  and  of  all  the  love  and  sorrow  of  human  hfe. 
Landscapes  rich  in  historical  memories  have  perhaps 
a  deeper  appeal  than  any  unexplored  forests  or 
prairies.  1  And  yet,  if  association  is  aU — if  we  call 
things  beautiful  merely  because  we  once  tasted  pleasure 
in  connexion  with  them  and  have  forgotten  the  hnk 
— then  beauty  is  not  explained  but  explained  away.^ 

In  regard  to  religion,  we  shaU  find  the  faults  of 
hedonism  most  clearly  displayed  within  the  camp  of 
orthodoxy.  The  characteristic  utterances  of  a  hedonist 
orthodoxy  is  this — that  no  one  can  do  so  much  to 
make  us  happy  or  miserable  as  God  Almighty,  and 
that  therefore  it  is  all-important  to  maintain  friendly 
relations  with  God.  There  is  a  trace  of  such  hedonism 
even  in  so  noble  a  spirit  as  Bishop  Butler,  and  very 
offensive  signs  of  it  occur  in  Berkeley;  not  to  name 
representative  men  of  lesser  breeds.  Here  again  I 
am  not  concerned  to  deny  the  presence  of  an  element 
of  truth.  But  if  this  is  the  only  line  of  approach  to 
the  hfe  of  godliness — and,  upon  the  principles  of  strict 
hedonism,  what  other  line  of  approach  is  possible? 
— then  we  reach  Theism  without  religion;  and  that 
is  among  the  sorriest  and  emptiest  of  the  possessions 
of  mankind. 

The  inferiority  of  pleasure  has  often  been  attributed 
to  its  transit  oriness — 

Pleasures  are  like  poppies  spread ; 

You  seize  the  flower,  its  bloom  is  shed; 

Or  like  the  snowfall  in  the  river, 

A  moment  white — then  melts  for  ever. 

» It  is  true  that,  in  the  modem  world,  mountains  need  to  borrow  nothing 
from  association  in  order  to  exert  their  charm. 

'Personally,  I  often  find  myself  as  they  say  "intrigued"  by  a  face, 
the  reason  being  that  subconsciously  it  recalls  some  one  else  to  mind. 
At  length  I  make  that  discovery,  and  the  interest  vanishes. 
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and  a  graver  singer  contrasts  him  "that  has  lived 
for  the  lust  of  the  minute,  and  died  in  the  doing  it, 
flesh  without  mind"  with  the  extremely  opposite  type, 
the  saint  or  martyr  who  "has  nailed  aU  flesh  to  the 
Cross,  till  self  died  cut  in  the  love  of  his  kind.''^ 
Translating  such  hints  into  the  language  of  philo- 
sophical discussion,  T.  H.  Green,  in  opposing  hedonism, 
challenged  the  very  possibihty  of  a  sum  of  pleasures. 
How  can  you  add  up  things  which  perish  in  the 
using?  Perhaps  it  may  not  unfairly  be  retorted  on 
Green  that  a  sequence,  though  not  a  sum,  of  pleasures 
is  possible,  and  that  a  sequence  of  pleasures,  within 
due  and  worthy  Hmits,  represents  the  proper  con- 
tribution of  pleasure  to  human  hfe.  Personally,  I 
do  not  find  that  pleasure  dies  with  the  minute.  "I 
shaU  have  had  my  day" — apart  from  their  tragic 
intensity,  these  words  might  be  the  motto  for  a 
wholesome  attitude,  midway  between  the  satisfaction 
of  the  self-pleaser  and  the  thankfulness  which  is 
reached  by  deep  piety.  We  might  caU  this  attitude 
contentment — contentment  not  merely  with  the  present 
but  with  the  whole  past  as  it  hves  in  memory.  "I 
am  glad  to  have  done  it " — we  do  not  catch  feverishly 
at  a  thing  which  eludes  us  when  we  so  speak. 

But,  on  the  main  issue,  Green  undoubtedly  was 
right.  The  interests  of  hfe  are  permanent  and  abiding, 
as  the  pleasures  of  hfe  can  never  be;  and  happiness 
wiU  belong  only  to  those  who  have  devoted  them- 
selves to  interests  which  transcend  our  finite  or  mortal 
personahty.  When  we  praise  what  we  term  disinter- 
estedness, it  is  the  absence  of  narrower  and  coarser 
interests  which  we  commend.     We  should  not  really 

*  Perhaps  Tennyson's  analysis  of  sainthood  is  given  in  rather  extreme 
terms.  "He  that  loseth  his  life  shall  find  it."  "Now  God  shall  repay; 
1  am  safer  so." 
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admire  a  man  who  came  to  our  help  when  we  were 
in  pain  or  danger,  but  who  plainly  did  not  care  whether 
his  intervention  succeeded  or  failed.  A  Stoic  might 
draw  off  in  such  a  case,  muttering  Virtute  mea  me 
involvo ;  a  more  human  or  more  Christian  soul  would 
rather  exclaim  "Truly  this  is  a  grief,  and  I  must 
bear  it."  The  nobly  generous  soul  will  not,  of  course, 
disintegrate  under  the  shock  of  calamity,  whether 
personal  or  sympathetically  shared;  but  he  will 
refuse  to  conceal  from  himself  that  he  is  "looking 
into  the  eyes  of  sorrow."  Altruism,  the  favourite 
humanitarian  watchword,  may  perhaps  be  pardonable 
rhetoric,  but  it  is  misleading  as  ethic  or  as  philosophy. 
Not  the  extinction  but  the  elevation  and  expansion 
of  personal  interest — not  the  surrender  of  value,  but 
the  service  and  enjoyment  of  a  common  good — is  our 
high  calling. 

In  final  refutation  of  hedonism,  one  thing  more 
may  be  added.  Even  apart  from  the  great  Christian 
thesis,  "If  ye  suffer  for  righteousness'  sake,  blessed 
are  ye,"  who  will  deny  that  there  is  profound  signifi- 
cance in  sorrow,  grief,  bereavement?  "That  misery," 
said  Samuel  Johnson,  "does  not  make  all  virtuous, 
experience  too  clearly  informs  us;  but  it  is  no  less 
certain  that  of  what  virtue  there  is,  misery  produces 
far  the  greater  part."  And  a  cooler  sage  has  borne 
the  same  testimony : 

Wer  nie  sein  Brot  mit  Thraenen  ass 

Der  kennt  euch  nicht,  ihr  himmlische  Geister, 

To  have  walked  through  the  valley  of  the  shadow, 
supporting  one  another's  trembling  steps,  is  to  have 
had  opportunity  of  learning  the  deeper  meaning  of 
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life.  These  are  sombre  experiences  truly,  but  they 
are  sacred;  they  possess  a  value  all  their  own.  And 
sophistry  itself  cannot  account  for  them  in  terms  of 
any  permutations  and  combinations  of — ^pleasure. 


CHAPTER   IV 

The   Lotze-Ritschl   Emphasis   on   Feeling — 
Rejection  of  Pragmatism 

There  are  philosophers  who  are  chiefly  interested  in 
discriminating  one  part  of  the  field  of  experience  from 
another;  and  there  are  philosophers  who  are  much 
more  concerned  with  tracing  continuity  between 
magnitudes  apparently  the  most  diverse.  The  extreme 
example  of  the  latter  type  is  Hegel.  He  exhibits 
whole-hearted  devotion  to  what  we  may  be  permitted 
to  term  connectedness.  Schleiermacher  and  Ritschl, 
on  the  other  hand,  prefer — in  their  different  ways — 
to  elucidate  the  distinctiveness  of  the  rehgious  exper- 
ience. And  Ritschl,  after  considerable  vacillation,^ 
concentrated  on  the  use  of  the  term  "value"  for 
bringing  out  what  he  found  characteristic  of  the 
rehgious  experience — at  least  in  contrast  with  science 
and  philosophy — and  henceforward  described  rehgious 
behef  as  "consisting  in  judgments  of  value."  He 
was  partly  led  to  this  terminology  by  his  eminent 
disciple  of  the  right  wing,  Julius  Kaftan,  whose  book 
of  i88i2  includes  a  half-hearted  attempt  at  the 
drawing  up  of  a  table  of  values.  In  this  endeavour 
Ritschl  never  followed  suit  with  even  so  much  as 
half  his  heart.     He  broke  off  in  its  very  sketchiest 

'  Of  which  I  have  tried  to  give  an  adequately  documented  account  in 
my  book  entitled  AJbrecht  Ritschl  and  his  School. 
» Das  Wesen  der  Religion. 
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beginnings  his  task  of  ascertaining  the  distinctive 
quality  of  the  religious  experience.  True,  he  had 
barred  out  philosophy  and  science ;  and  he  had  pretty 
sharply  contrasted  rehgion  with  moraHty;  but  the 
pleasure  experience  as  such,  and  the  aesthetic  experi- 
ence no  less,  were  left  with  their  frontiers  ill-defined. 
Religion  was  somehow  akin  to  them,  yet  somehow 
different ;    how,  we  were  not  told. 

In  connexion  with  the  new  affirmation  that  "religious 
knowledge  consists  in  judgments  of  value,"  great 
misunderstanding  has  arisen;  not  without  contri- 
butory neghgence  on  Ritschl's  own  part,  but  certainly 
not  without  widespread  carelessness  on  the  part  of 
British  theologians  and  philosophers  who  have  criticized 
him.  Let  it  be  said  once  more,  with  all  the  emphasis 
which   "mortal  printer"  can  lend  to  the  assertion, 

that  THERE  IS  NO  ANTITHESIS  ACCORDING  TO  AlBRECHT 
RiTSCHL  BETWEEN  JUDGMENTS  OF  FACT  AND  JUDG- 
MENTS OF  VALUE.  They  do  not  exclude  each  other. 
I  venture  to  employ  an  illustration  for  which  I  alone 
am  responsible.  In  the  summer  of  1920  I  found 
myself  in  the  Hall  of  the  University  of  Chicago  upon 
a  sweltering  evening,  listening  to  an  American  poet 
who  was  giving  a  reading  of  his  own  verses.  Every 
time  he  began  a  new  piece,  he  would  say  to  us  "  I  shall 
now  read  another  poem."  I  have  nothing  to  say 
against  that  claim.  The  verses  were  not  perhaps 
great  poetry,  but  were  certainly  true  poetry.  But 
why  should  the  author  say  so?  Why  could  he  not 
say  "I  shaU  read  you  another  set  of  verses" — con- 
tenting himself  with  the  bare  judgment  of  fact?  Why 
add  to  the  fact  the  challenging  judgment  of  value — 
"The  verses  which  I  read  to  you  are  poetry  "?  This 
was  a  judgment  of  aesthetic  value,  superimposed  upon 
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a  judgment  of  bare  fact.  Ritschl's  main  concern  is 
of  course  with  religious  judgments;  he  takes  for 
granted  that  they  deal  with  fact,  and  further  affirms 
that  the  facts  of  his  beUef  as  a  Christian  are  of  com- 
manding religious  significance. 

Unhappily,  as  I  incHne  to  think,  Ritschl  looked  for 
the  distinctiveness  of  the  whole  group  of  "value- 
judgments"  in  the  presence  of  feeling.  He  seeks  to 
group  the  spiritual  experiences  of  the  human  mind 
upon  a  psychological  basis.  Where  feeUng  is  all- 
important — ^where  it  goes  to  constitute  the  very  nature 
of  the  experience,  and  to  give  that  experience  its 
quahty — ^you  have  a  value-judgment.  Where  feeHng 
is — ^not  absent ;  Ritschl  recognises  that  the  absence 
of  feeling  is  unthinkable ;  there  is  feeling  everywhere ; 
but — ^where  feeling  is  small  in  amount  and  lacking 
in  significance,  you  have  only  knowledge,  impersonal 
or  depersonalized  knowledge,  with  the  values  bleached 
out  of  it.  This  doctrine  comes  to  Ritschl  not  by 
inheritance  directly  from  Schleiermacher,  as  the  term 
"feeHng"  might  suggest,  but  rather  from  Lotze, 
whose  philosophy  laid  great  stress  upon  value,  and 
who — in  the  opinion  of  the  Ritschlians — materally 
advanced  the  frontiers  of  Philosophy  of  ReHgion 
when  he  called  attention  to  feeUng  as  the  factor  which 
imparts  valuableness.  What  can  the  feeling  in  question 
be,  except  pleasure?  Predominantly,  at  least,  that 
which  draws  us  to  itself  and  holds  us  fascinated  must 
be  pleasurable  rather  than  painful.  The  thesis  implied, 
though  not  fully  worked  out,  is  that  all  values,  the 
highest  as  well  as  the  lowest,  are  sensed  subjectively 
as  pleasures.  We  are  very  nearly  back  to  hedonism; 
though  we  are  spared  the  audacious  dogma  that 
valuableness  means  pleasurableness  and  nothing  be- 
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sides.  Is  Ritschl's  position  sound?  I  am  inclined  to 
argue  that  his  assertions  are  correct  but  trivial,  and 
that  the  rehgious  man  has  done  the  poorest  possible 
service  to  his  theme  by  talking  about  feeling  or  by 
pointing  us  to  pleasure. 

The  case  of  aesthetic  values  seems  fairly  clear. 
They  who  live  to  please  "must  please  to  live."  As 
Matthew  Arnold  urges,  in  a  somewhat  wooden 
quatrain, 

What  poets  feel  not,  when  they  make, 

A  pleasure  in  creating, 
The  world  on  its  part  will  not  take 

Pleasure  in  contemplating. 

On  the  other  hand,  beauty  gives  pleasure  because  it 
is  intrisically  beautiful;  it  is  not  really  beautiful  be- 
cause it  pleases  "the  general" — ^unless  Ta-ra-ra-boom- 
de-ay  is  to  rank  above  the  Ninth  Symphony. 

In  regard  to  ethical  values,  the  case  is  somewhat 
less  plain.     The  Ode  to  Duty  is  exultant 

Stern  Lawgiver!    Yet  Thou  dost  wear 
The  Godhead's  most  benignant  grace; 

Nor  know  we  anything  so  fair 
As  is  the  smile  upon  Thy  face  ; 

Flowers  laugh  before  Thee  on  their  beds, 

And  fragrance  in  Thy  footing  treads; 

Thou  dost  preserve  the  stars  from  wrong; 

And  the  most  ancient  heavens,  through  Thee,  are 
fresh  and  strong. 

Yet  in  a  cool  hour  we  may  feel  that  these  magnifi- 
cent lines  force  the  note.     There  is  another  side. 

With  aching  hands  and  bleeding  feet 
We  dig  and  heap,  lay  stone  on  stone; 

We  bear  the  burden  and  the  heat 

Of  the  long  day,  and  wish  'twere  done. 
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He  who  is  moral  for  the  sake  of  the  pleasures  of  virtue 
stands  in  shppery  places.  The  matter  may  be  summed 
up  in  words  quoted  from  George  EHot's  Romola  by 
T.  H.  Green :  "  We  can  only  have  the  highest  happiness, 
such  as  goes  along  with  being  a  great  man,  by  having 
wide  thoughts,  and  much  feehng  for  the  rest  of  the 
world  as  weU  as  for  ourselves ;  and  this  sort  of  happi- 
ness often  brings  so  much  pain  with  it  that  we  can 
only  tell  it  from  pain  by  its  being  what  we  would 
choose  before  everything  else,  because  our  souls  see 
it  is  good."  There  we  have  the  two  sides.  Life's 
supreme  value  is  before  us;  our  souls  "know  it  to  be 
good" ;  and  yet  we  can  hardly  distinguish  this  glorious 
thing  from  pain. 

Unquestionably,  the  countenance  of  rehgion  is  more 
smiling  and  less  stern  than  that  of  morahty — so  far 
as  we  may,  lawfully  and  intelligibly,  separate  these 
two.  The  word  which  most  properly  belongs  to  the 
vocabulary  of  reUgion  is  joy — ^not  pleasure,  and  not 
even  happiness,  but  joy.  "He  rideth  easily  enough 
whom  the  grace  of  God  carrieth."  "That  we  have 
not  divine  consolations  at  aU,  or  do  very  seldom  taste 
them,  the  fault  is  ours."  But  a  prestissimo  and 
fortissimo  is  not  possible  all  the  time,  even  for  the 
pious  soul.  If  there  are  heights  there  must  also  be 
table-lands,  if  not  plains;  and  there  may  be  deep 
valleys.  "The  fruit  of  the  Spirit  is  love,  joy, 
peace." 

I  conceive  it  therefore  to  be  true  that  all  the  higher 
values,  hke  the  lowest,  yield  a  tribute  of  pleasure; 
but  I  cannot  think  that  this  is  the  most  important 
fact  regarding  them. 

We  have  not  yet  fully  studied  the  philosophical 
basis  which  Albrecht   Ritschl  sought  to  lay  for  his 
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theology.  But  it  will  be  better  to  pursue  this  topic 
no  further  at  present.  Later  we  may  hope  to  return 
to  the  question,  How  far  is  it  true  that  abstract 
scientific  knowledge  ranks  lower  than  those  glowing 
experiences  which  are  more  visibly  irradiated  by 
"value"? 

At  this  point  it  may  be  necessary  to  consider  a 
contention  put  forward  under  the  name  of  Pragmatism, 
and  put  forward  in  advance  of  the  later  and  fuller 
statements  of  Ritschl's  philosophy  of  religion.  The 
Kantian  and  post-Kantian  psychical  trichotomy — 
knowledge,  feeling,  will — suggests  a  criticism  of 
"  knowledge  "  in  the  light  of  will  rather  than  of  feeling. 
The  practical,  not  the  emotional,  may  be  taken  as 
the  hall-mark  of  what  is  truly  valuable.  Nor  is  this 
line  of  treatment  lacking  in  Ritschl  himself.  After 
characteristic  vacillations,  and  amid  characteristic 
self-contradictions,  Ritschl  cHmbed  down  on  the  side 
of  those  who  accept  the  Kantian  characterization 
of  religious  knowledge  as  "practical."  Accordingly, 
Ritschl  seems  to  be  in  line  with  the  Pragmatists. 
But  Pragmatism  outbids  him.  Its  more  sweeping 
thesis  affirms  that  all  knowledge  is  practical  knowl- 
edge. The  universe  of  reality  consists  of  various 
degrees  of  convenience  and  of  inconvenience,  and  of 
nothing  else  at  all.  Our  selective  "interest"  dwells 
upon  the  things  that  are  important  to  us,  and  thus 
— it  is  affirmed — as  good  as  "creates"  them.  There- 
fore, if  Pragmatism  is  right,  we  must  cancel  the  small 
beginning  made  by  the  Lotze-Ritschl  philosophy  of 
values  towards  ascertaining  the  distinctive  quality  of 
moral  and  religious  experience.  We  had  been  told 
that  moral  and  religious  values  reveal  themselves  to 
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interest,  or  to  choice.  We  are  now  told  that  every- 
thing known  or  knowable  is  a  thing  of  human  interest 
and  of  human  preference.  ReHgion  is  only  following 
the  fashion.  Science  reveals  precisely  the  same 
structure. 

I  conceive  that  ideaUsts  and  realists  ought  to  labour, 
side  by  side,  in  damming  the  torrent  of  extremely 
clever  rhetoric  which  is  the  whole  ascertainable  achieve- 
ment of  the  Pragmatist  movement.  Literary  bril- 
liancy is  admirable;  but,  if  there  is  no  solid  thinking 
behind  it,  brilliancy  does  not  make  a  philosopher. 
The  ideahst  emphasis  may  be  "we  know  reahty"  and 
the  reahst  emphasis  "we  know  reality";  but  both 
forms  of  the  assertion  will  be  uttered  in  vain  if  Prag- 
matism is  allowed  to  shout  us  down.  Yet,  for  as 
much  as — in  the  course  of  its  development — Pragma- 
tism has  found  it  necessary  to  acknowledge,  among 
the  other  "practical"  interests  which  sway  the  mind, 
a  possible  interest  in  knowledge  for  knowledge's 
own  sake — ^why,  Pragmatism  has  refuted  itself; 
Pragmatism  has  now  committed  suicide;  and  we 
need  not  permit  its  full-blooded  rhetoric  to  detain 
us  any  longer. 

I  conceive  that  we  must  also  be  on  our  guard  against 
the  fashionable  disparagement  of  science  as  a  mere 
"conceptual  shorthand."  Whatever  may  be  true  as 
to  the  ultimate  metaphysical  constitution  of  that 
which  we  caU  "matter" — even  if  panpsychism  should 
estabhsh  itself — it  remains  true  that  the  aspect  of 
reahty  known  to  us  as  matter  behaves  in  the  way 
which  science  expounds  to  us,  and  may  be  counted 
on  so  to  behave  under  given  conditions.  The 
assumption  upon  which  aU  physical  science  rests 
is    at    least    one   truth   about   reahty.      And    there 
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is  no  more  reason  now  than  in  J.  S.  Mill's  day  to 
admit  that  "inference  is  from  the  particular  to 
the  particular,"  or  to  discredit  the  characteristic 
generalizing  procedure  of  thought,  with  its  hunger 
for  principles. 


CHAPTER  V 

Health  as  a  Value — Transition  to  the 
Higher  Values 

Interrupting  or  amending  the  plan  upon  which 
we  are  working,  it  may  be  desirable  to  consider  at 
this  point  the  significance  of  another  item  in  the 
inventory  of  desirable  things — ^physical  health.  If 
we  need  any  additional  argument  against  yielding  to 
the  exaggerated  claims  of  pleasure,  we  should  find  it 
here.  In  more  than  one  way,  a  psychological 
definition  or  grouping  of  values  has  been  thrust  upon 
our  notice.  Value,  say  some,  is  pleasure ;  or,  as  others 
state  the  case,  value  is  the  creation  of  human  interest 
or  of  human  will.  But  physiology  as  well  as  psychology 
claims  to  be  heard.  Whatever  else  man  is,  he  cer- 
tainly is  an  animal;  and  recent  science  tends  to 
emphasize  not  merely  his  origin  from  purely  animal 
forms,  but  his  essentially  animal  affinities  ahke  in 
the  past,  in  the  present,  and  in  the  future.  Who  can 
question  that  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  impartial 
onlooker — and  surely  also  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  experient — ^healthy  fife,  so  far  as  attainable,  is 
the  truly  desirable  Hfe?  Moreover,  the  men  of  medi- 
cine have  recently  achieved  great  things  in  the  service 
of  health.  They  have  delayed  death  for  the  majority 
of  us;  they  have  begun  to  raise  the  quality  of  life, 
as  well  as  to  prolong  its  duration;  and  they  hope  to 
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carry  their  achievements  much  further.  If  we  are 
investigating,  under  the  title  of  Values,  those  things 
which  make  life  worth  the  living,  how  could  we  omit 
health?  Our  difficulty  will  not  be  to  receive  health 
among  the  values,  but  to  keep  it  from  elbowing  aside 
every  other  human  good.  And  yet,  to  put  it  at  its 
highest,  the  medical  outlook  is  only  one  legitimate 
way  of  approaching  the  study  of  human  welfare. 
And,  if  our  doctors  turned  us  all  into  valetudinarians, 
they  would  do  us  no  real  service. 

More  still  may  be  said  in  praise  of  health.  Other 
values  converge  towards  it.  PubUc  health,  in  the 
nature  of  things,  must  be  a  means  of  economic  efficiency. 
It  must  constitute  a  high  utility  even  in  the  narrowest 
sense  of  the  word  useful.  "There  is  no  extravagance," 
pleaded  Florence  Nightingale,  "like  extravagance  in 
lives";  and  she  proved  it,  in  the  case  of  the  British 
army  in  India.  Again,  if  health  is  not  always — and 
perhaps  not  properly — a  conscious  pleasure,  it  is  a 
sentinel  against  suffering.  As  one  read,  with  some 
distaste,  in  far-off  schooldays,  "Health  and  virtue" 
are 

Gifts 

Which  can  alone  make  sweet  the  bitter  cup 

That  hfe  holds  out  to  all. 

In  this  chorus  of  praise,  the  voice  of  morality  and 
religion  may  be  less  clearly  heard.  Traditional  stan- 
dards of  sanctity  premiate  filth  and  despise  sanita- 
tion. Even  the  spiteful  demon  has  some  grounds  for 
describing  a  "saint"  as 

One  whose  breath 

Doth  the  air  taint 
Before  his  death; 

A  bundle  of  bones — 
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and  so  on,  and  so  on.  To-day,  however,  the  Protes- 
tant world,  at  least,  feels  no  incUnation  towards  this 
species  of  heavenly -mindedness. 

Work,  which  in  a  sense  is  regarded  economically 
as  a  disvalue,  is  very  plainly  a  value  from  the  point 
of  view  of  health.  We  call  it,  as  such,  exercise. 
There  is  no  reason  why  exercise  should  be  economically 
useless;  to  saw  up  firewood  or  to  mow  your  lawn 
may  be  at  least  as  good  for  you  as  a  spin  upon  your 
bicycle  or  as  the  old  fashioned  constitutional  grind. 
We  respect  a  man  more — if  we  beUeve  in  his  sincerity 
— ^who  tells  us  that  he  plays  golf  for  his  health's  sake, 
than  we  do  the  man  who  confessedly  is  only  indulging 
a  taste  for  pleasure.  At  the  same  time,  until  you 
are  interested  in  the  game  for  the  game's  sake,  you 
will  not  benefit  as  you  might.  You  will  get  exercise, 
but  you  will  hardly  get  recreation.  It  it  unnecessary 
to  add  that  the  praise  of  work  does  not  extend  to 
overwork. 

To  put  the  case  differently;  rest  and  leisure  are  as 
plainly  health  values  as  exercise  itself  is.  Due  balance 
between  seemingly  contrary  ingredients  is  all-import- 
ant. And  I  claim  that  we  should  regard  sleep  as  a 
value — sleep,  the  very  perfection  of  rest.  It  is  capable, 
no  doubt,  of  being  overdone;  but  our  nerve-racked 
generation  must  oftener  suffer  from  deficiency  than 
from  excess — and  with  grave  consequences.  Old 
customary  tradition  went  far  astray  on  this  point. 
"Eight  hours  for  a  fool"  was  a  fool's  dictum.  And 
the  older  rehgious  tradition  went  almost  equally  astray. 
WiUiara  Law,  a  writer  not  less  brilliant  than  saintly, 
observes  with  a  hortatory  purpsoe  that  we  naturally 
despise  "most"  those  animals  "which  are  most 
drowsy  " ;  and  Ken,  that  other  saintly  non-juror,  pants 
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with  almost  inhuman  longing  for  emancipation  from 
the  need  of  sleep, 

O  when  shall  I  in  endless  day 
For  ever  chase  dark  sleep  away, 
And  hymns  with  the  supernal  choir 
Incessant  sing,  and  never  tire? 

If  sleep  is  contemplated  merely  as  an  interruption  of 
conscious  life,  it  may  seem  strange  and  evil.  Infants 
often  seem  to  fight  against  it ;  as  we,  possibly  no  wiser 
than  they,  shudder  back  from  the  thought  of  death. 
But  sleep  is  so  much  more  than  an  interruption  of 
consciousness!  It  is  hardly  a  pleasure  value;  the 
reflection  "how  deUghtfuUy  drowsy  I  feel"  may  sting 
one  wide  awake.  Yet  the  debateable  frontier  between 
healthy  rest  and  downright  sleep  is  surely  a  pleasant 
place.  It  is  as  if  a  warm  liquid  were  being  poured 
through  all  one's  wearied  limbs.  And  this  pleasure 
or  this  value  heals  and  recreates  as  no  other  can. 
That  is  not  a  doubtful  but  a  most  excellent  value 
which,  as  Bishop  Ken  is  well  aware, 

.  .  .  shall  me  more  vigorous  make 
To  serve  my  God  when  I  awake. 

Correspondingly  cruel  are  the  pains  of  sleeplessness, 
when — as  the  old  gentleman  says  in  Howells's  story — 
bed  becomes  "a  place  of  torment." 

Recognition  of  the  excellence  of  health  does  not, 
of  course,  involve  the  supposition  that  health  un- 
backed by  other  values  ought  to  satisfy  us;  nor  yet, 
that  health  is  never  to  be  imperilled.  Florence 
Nightingale,  who  did  such  service  for  health  to  tens 
of  thousands,  dehberately  accepted  for  herself  a  Ufa 
of  invaUdism  incurred  not  so  much  at  Scutari  as  in 
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the  years  that  immediately  followed  the  Crimean  war 
— ^years  too  full  of  work  on  behalf  of  others  to  allow 
needed  rest  for  herself ;  and  her  choice  was  open  eyed 
and  was  noble.  But  to  "sacrifice  sleep  to  labour"  is 
to  "play  with  the  lock  of  the  Merchant  Abudah's  box." 
And  to  curtail  sleep  for  vicious  or  even  for  innocent 
but  excessive  pleasures  is  both  folly  and  wickedness. 
Moreover,  not  a  few  of  those  whose  physical  handi- 
cap made  health  impossible  for  them  have  been  able 
to  taste  the  joys  of  life,  with  courage  as  their  helper ; 
and  they  have  done  great  things  for  their  fellows, 
from  the  traditional  "bUnd  Homer"  downwards.  Nor 
must  we  forget  William  James's  admonition,  that  what 
is  pathological  from  the  medical  point  of  view  need 
not  be  pathological  from  the  point  of  view  of  higher 
values.  Nor  yet  can  we  ignore  a  warning  implied  in 
Ruskin's  comment  upon  the  great  genius  of  Rubens, 
that  "except  when  he  paints  children"  he  seems  to 
see  the  subjects  of  his  portraits  as  "healthy  animals." 
To  create  a  society  of  men  and  women  such  as  Rubens 
saw  would  be  to  fail  in  the  human  task,  and  to  fail 
dismally. 

In  pursuance  of  our  desire  to  group  in  a  system 
the  various  outstanding  human  values,  and  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  the  psychological  appeal  has  seemed 
to  us  unhelpful — whether  in  the  form  of  frankly  con- 
fessed hedonism,  or  in  the  subtler  form  of  a  value- 
philosophy  stated  in  terms  of  "feeHng" — ^we  now  turn 
to  the  objective  values  of  truth,  beauty,  and  goodness. 
Feeling  does  not  appear  capacious  enough  to  afford 
room  for  the  greater  values  of  human  Ufe.  Pleasure 
qua  pleasure  does  not  contain  the  promise  and  potency 
of  what  is  intrinsically  precious.    That  is  what  we 
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seek!  Beyond  any  series  of  momentary  thrills,  are 
there  ends  and  ideals  in  Ufe  which  are,  as  we  may 
say,  intrinsically  worth  while — for  which  one  may  gladly 
hve;  for  which  some  would  even  dare  to  die?  With 
such  hope  in  our  hearts,  we  approach  the  study  of 
the  great  values  which  still  lie  before  us. 

Suggestively  enough,  the  three  values  which  we 
have  next  to  approach  are  dealt  with,  each  in  turn, 
by  what  are  known  as  the  three  "normative  sciences." 
If  there  is  anything  misleading  or  one-sided  in  our 
grouping  the  great  ideals  of  hfe  along  with  lesser 
companions,  under  the  name  of  Values,  this  other 
designation  may  help  us  in  reaching  a  more  balanced 
and  a  juster  view.  We  are  to  speak  first  then  of 
that  Good  or  Value  which  Logic  safeguards,  proceeding 
in  due  course  to  those  other  great  Values  which  are 
safeguarded  by  Aesthetics  and  by  Ethics. 

It  was  proposed  by  the  late  Mr.  Glutton  Brock  to 
designate  Truth,  Beauty,  and  Goodness  as  the  three 
Absolutes.  It  is  the  language  of  a  dilettante  rather 
than  of  a  thinker.  Three  Absolutes,  indeed!  Three 
Absolutes !  If  three  distinct  Absolutes  could  exist 
side  by  side,  they  would  inevitably  shake  the  universe 
to  pieces  within  ten  minutes. 

The  late  Prof.  James  Seth  warns  us  that  the  norma- 
tive sciences  are  sciences  Uke  any  others,  and  must 
follow  the  same  method.  Let  us  leave  Logic  on  one 
side  for  the  moment;  knowledge  values  raise  difficult 
issues  of  their  own.  Can  the  theory  of  beauty  and  the 
theory  of  righteousness  be  safely  committed  to  minds, 
however  acute,  that  are  personally  cold  towards  the 
claims  of  beauty  and  those  of  righteousness?  Ritschl 
has  incisively  characterized  Strauss's  Life  of  Jesus  as 
resembhng  a  tone-deaf  man's  study  of  Mozart.    Theory 
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doubtless  is  only  theory,  and  will  not  be  good  as 
theory  if  it  tries  to  achieve  the  ends  of  practice.  It 
is  not  the  business  of  ethics  to  edify,  or  of  the  student 
of  aesthetics  to  turn  out  masterpieces  of  fine  art.  Yet 
will  not  our  "normative  sciences"  sink  into  idle  trifling 
if  they  do  not  grow  out  of  sympathetic  appreciation 
to  begin  with,  and  minister  to  appreciation  or  even 
to  achievement,  when  they  are  done? 

Analytical  Contents  to  Chapter  VI 

Importance  of  Kant  in  modern  Philosophy — His  three- 
fold aim — His  devotion  to  formal  logic  leads  to  his  vetoing 
real  knowledge  in  man  {metaphysics  muzzled) — His  first 
restriction  of  this  veto ;  awareness  of  mechanism  as 
"valid"  knowledge  {science  saved) — His  second  restric- 
tion ;  our  "practical"  knowledge  of  moral  truths  {morality 
saved) — Difficulty  of  vindicating  these  restrictions  on 
Kantian  principles — Hegel's  intellectualist  correction  of 
Kant — A  proposed  correction  of  Kant  in  the  light 
of  Values — The  Determinist  demurrer  repelled — 
Sketch  of  the  main  phases  of  the  knowledge  experience 
— Kant's  tentative  third  restriction  of  his  veto  by 
qualified  recognition  of  teleology  in  his  "Critique  of 
Judgment." 


CHAPTER  VI 

Assertion  of  Knowledge  Values — Rejection 
OF  Hegelian  Intellectualism 

If  we  are  able  to  acquiesce  in  the  custom  of  speaking 
of  that  Good,  which  science  (in  the  widest  sense  of 
the  word)  pursues  and  achieves,  under  the  name  of 
"truth,"  we  shall  have  no  difficulty  in  proclaiming 
Truth  as  one  of  the  values,  standing  side  by  side  with 
beauty  and  with  goodness.  If  on  the  other  hand  we 
are  to  speak  of  the  Good  in  question  rather  under 
the  name  of  "knowledge,"  then  it  may  be  possible 
(with  Ritschl)  to  contrast  dry  or  scientific  knowledge 
with  those  other  activities  of  the  human  spirit  in 
which  value  is  more  evidently  present.  Probably, 
when  we  look  closely,  we  shaU  agree  that  Truthfulness 
is  more  properly  a  moral  virtue.  It  stands  in  the 
scale  of  things  above  Curiosity — above  a  curiosity 
even  the  most  highminded,  even  the  most  intellectual 
in  type.  We  honour  candour  in  a  being  who  is  capable 
of  being  swayed  by  his  prejudices  or  his  affections, 
but  who  resists  their  undue  influence;  candour  in  a 
mind  that  was  no  more  than  a  calculating  machine 
would  be  a  matter  of  course  and  in  no  degree 
praiseworthy.  Nor  does  Knowledge  lack  its  own 
glories. 
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Let  knowledge^  grow  from  more  to  more, 
But  more  of  reverence  in  us  dwell. 

Who  loves  not  Knowledge?    Who  shall  rail 
Against  her  beauty?    May  she  mix 
With  men  and  prosper!    Who  shall  fix 

Her  pillars?    Let  her  work  prevail. 

But  also 

Hold  thou  the  good;   define  it  well: 
For  fear  divine  Philosophy 
Should  push  beyond  her  mark,  and  be 

Procuress  to  the  Lords  of  Hell. 

And  yet  it  may  be  difficult  for  us  to  assert  a  value 
in  knowledge  unless  we  are  in  a  position  to  make  the 
affirmation  that  knowledge  is  attainable  by  man.  It 
it  true  that  no  one,  unless  the  Pragmatists,  would 
appear  to  challenge  the  assertion  that  knowledge 
would  be  a  fine  thing,  if  within  our  reach.  Yet  the 
bold  constructive  genius  of  Plato  has  been  regarded 
by  a  brilUant  living  writer  as  inculcating  "scepticism 
of  the  instrument";  and — apart  from  systems  of 
scepticism  proper,  confessed  and  undiluted — Kant's 
Critical  Philosophy  has  let  loose  a  great  flood  of 
agnostic  hesitations  among  us,  even  if  in  certain 
quarters  that  philosophy  has  been  regarded  as  logically 
pointing  forward  to  the  daring  synthesis  of  Hegel. 
On  the  face  of  things,  at  least,  Kant  is  eloquent  in 
enforcing  the  defects  of  human  knowledge,  while 
Hegel,  largely  inspired  by  Kant,  is  enthusiastically 
convinced  of  the  all-conquering  powers  of  our  minds. 
To  put  this  point  differently — aU  the  lines  of  modern 
philosophy  appear  to  pass  through  the  great  junction 
Immanuel  Kant,  and  at  that  station  there  is  something 

^  Less  happy  appears  the  other  couplet,  which  is  so  curiously  Kantian 
in^its  ring 

We  have  but  faith:  we  cannot  know 
For  knowledge  is  of  things  we  see. 
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for  every  traveller;  though  few  would  wish  to  dwell 
there  permanently.  It  seems,  therefore,  desirable  to 
endeavour  our  own  statement  and  estimate  both  of 
Kant  and  of  Hegel. 

Logic  is  the  old-fashioned  name  for  the  normative 
science  which  is  to  distinguish  truth  from  fancy  and 
from  fallacy.  Names  of  newer  fashion,  with  the  same 
essential  content,  are  epistemology  and  theory  of 
knowledge — although  these  post-Kantian  terms,  as 
generally  employed,  suggest  to  us  human  knowledge's 
self -depreciation  and  self-condemnation.  T.  H.  Green's 
phrase  (in  Prolegomena  to  Ethics)  "Metaphysics  of 
Knowledge"  implies  a  more  positive  reading  of  the 
results  of  epistemology,  even  if  one  hesitates  over  the 
rather  hasty  train  of  thought  which  led  Green  from 
the  fact  of  knowledge  to  the  assertion  of  an  "eternal 
consciousness"  communicating  "itself"  to  us.  In  its 
old-fashioned  form,  Logic  tests  for  self-consistency. 
And  self-consistency  is  pretty  obviously  one  of  the 
tests  of  truth;  if  any  reasoner  declines  to  grant  so 
much  as  that,  he  decUnes  rational  argument,  which 
inevitably  proceeds  upon  the  assumption  that  to 
contradict  oneself  is  to  destroy  one's  own  theses.  But 
can  merely  abstract  and  formal  self-consistency  be 
the  complete  test  of  truth?  Common-sense  finds  a 
way  of  escape  by  falling  back  upon  experience  to 
furnish  new  truths  ah  extra,  while  leaving  to  formal 
logic  the  duty  of  drawing  out  aU  inferences — ^with 
remembrance  of  the  need  for  verification — and  so  of 
organizing  the  substance  of  knowledge  in  a  completer 
form.  This  duahty  of  tests  may  be  far  from  satis- 
factory to  the  philosopher.  It  is  eminently  charac- 
teristic of  common-sense;  but  common-sense  is  the 
beginning  and  not  the  end  of  wisdom.     Probably,  in 
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the  nature  of  things,  "Coherence"  is  a  relative  and 
not  an  absolute  or  complete  definition  of  what  we 
mean  by  "truth." 

Kant  in  youth  had  inherited  the  older  German 
ideahsm  of  Leibnitz  in  the  somewhat  vulgarized  form 
which  had  been  imposed  on  it  by  Wolff.  It  became 
plain  to  him,  however,  that  you  could  not  extract  the 
material  for  a  constructive  philosophy  from  the  barely 
formal  requirements  of  the  school  Logic ;  at  the  same 
time,  that  old  Logic  in  itself  impressed  him  as  an 
almost  perfect  structure  achieved  at  the  first  trial 
by  the  genius  of  Aristotle.  Kant,  therefore,  was 
inclining  more  and  more  towards  empiricism — ^with- 
out, as  Edward  Caird  points  out,  reaUy  committing 
himself  to  it — ^when  the  sceptical  philosophy  of  David 
Hume  "awoke  him  from  his  dogmatic  slumber."  He 
now  became  convinced  that  the  EngHsh  empiricism 
of  Locke  and  Berkeley  proclaimed  its  own  bankruptcy 
in  Hume  when  Hume  chose  to  speak  frankly.  Kant, 
therefore,  had  to  cast  about  for  some  better  theory 
of  the  principles  of  human  knowledge.  Wolff's  a 
priorism  would  not  do;  it  was  empty.  And  empiri- 
cism never  got  agoing;  it  was  blind.  Common-sense 
intuitionism  probably  appeared  to  him  to  offer  nothing 
better  than  a  combination  of  two  hopelessly  discredited 
methods.  In  the  "Critical"  period  of  his  thinking, 
Kant  has  three  aims — to  retrench  metaphysics;  to 
vindicate  science;  to  vindicate  morality. 

He  found  a  new  suggestion  in  the  possibility  that 
logical  thought,  which  was  in  itself  an  empty  tautology, 
became  what  he  called  "synthetic,"  and  so  became 
the  generating  principle  of  new  knowledge,  under  the 
sting  of  sensation.  To  put  an  immense  and  compU- 
cated  train  of  thought  in  a  rudely  simplified  form :  he 
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argued  that  knowledge  of  things  in  time  and  space 
will  hold  together,  as  psychologically  continuous  and 
as  logically  or  epistemologically  coherent,  if — and  only 
if — ^we  go  upon  the  assumption  of  unbroken  causal 
uniformity.  This  was  a  new  a  priority — not  empty 
any  longer,  but  with  substance  and  structure  of  its 
own.  This  was  a  "Transcendental"  Logic,  developed 
out  of  the  formal  school-logic  which  had  laid  down 
the  conditions  of  argument.  Kant's  newer  logic  was 
to  teach  the  conditions  of  "possible  experience." 
For,  while  it  was  not  drawn  from  experience,  it  applied 
to  experience;  nay  more,  it  (or  the  things  to  which 
it  points)  helped  to  generate  experience.  All  this 
was  implied  in  the  word  "transcendent-al."  What- 
ever was  transcendent  aUy  verified  was  scientifically 
established  as  a  necessary  impUcate  of  orderly  experi- 
mental knowledge,  whether  in  the  individual  con- 
sciousness or  in  the  public  fellowship  of  science.  The 
"Transcendental  Analytic"  vindicates  experimental 
knowledge  (of  things  in  time  and  space)  as  at  least 
"valid,"  and  as  acquainting  us  accurately  with 
"phenomena";  to  this  region  of  phemomenal  know- 
ledge all  the  lower  utilities  of  life  belong.  But  the 
second  part  of  Kant's  new  Logic,  the  "Transcendental 
Dialectic,"  takes  a  severely  unfavourable  view  of  the 
possibilities  of  the  human  mind,  when  it  advances 
beyond  the  organizing  of  sense-experience  and  tries 
to  know  reaUty  as  it  really  is.  Here,  being  unhelped 
by  the  mysterious  power  through  which  sensation 
awakens  creative  thought  into  "vaUd"  exercise,  we 
are  thrown  back  upon  the  cobwebs  of  metaphysics — 
upon  the  empty  tautologies  of  an  abstractly  ordering 
reason  striving  to  operate  in  vacuo.  If  you  are  deter- 
mined to  listen  to  the  mind's  bhnd  gropings  after  the 
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wholes  presupposed  in  its  piecemeal  experience — after 
the  soul,  the  world,  God — ^you  find  (we  must  curtail 
and  generalize  brusquely)  that  Reason  argues  on  both 
sides  with  equal  plausibiUty.  We  cannot  help  feeling 
after  these  great  vague  abstractions ;  and  the  thought 
of  them  helps  to  "regulate"  our  bit -by-bit  sense 
knowledge  (really,  of  course,  knowledge  erected  by 
the  "Understanding"  under  the  influence  of  the 
mysterious  sting  of  sense)  and  constantly  brings  that 
endless  process  one  stage  nearer  to  the  full  and 
rounded  perfection  which  an  absolute  experience,  an 
absolute  organization  of  knowledge,  would  imply. 
But  a  "dogmatic"  use  of  these  great  hints  of  the 
"Reason"  is  illegitimate.  It  would  be  "transcen- 
dent." These  ideas  grasp  at  a  world  of  real  realities, 
with  which — at  least  as  cognitive  beings — ^we  have 
no  touch. 

Thus  on  both  counts  human  knowledge  is  non- 
suited by  Kant.  Our  lower  knowledge  is  orderly  and 
serviceable,  but  it  does  not  get  through  to  the  real 
realities.  And  our  metaphysical  knowledge  makes  a 
desperate  grasp  at  the  highest  truths,  but  is  not  reaUy 
knowledge  at  all.  In  the  very  nature  of  things,  our 
"reach"  eternally  "exceeds  our  grasp" — and  that  is 
aU  about  it. 

Yet  not  quite  all.  At  one  point  only,  for  one  moment, 
the  clouds  do  Uft.  To  put  this  new  feature  in  Kant's 
thinking  even  more  roughly  than  others — knowledge 
is  hopeless,  but  goodness  remains.  Yet  Kant  goes 
further.  For  this  once,  he  thinks,  knowledge  is 
possible — ^real  knowledge,  and  knowledge  of  high 
realities.  He  tries  to  vindicate  the  strange  possibility 
of  knowing  right  and  wrong  by  arguing  that  moral 
goodness  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  absolutely  self- 
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consistent  behaviour.  In  defiance  (as  we  must  think) 
of  extremely  definite  theses  which  he  had  previously 
laid  down,  he  persuades  himself  that  out  of  the  formal 
test  of  self-consistency  you  can  evolve  the  whole 
content  of  ethical  requirement.  And  by  a  thin  Une 
of  argument  he  advances  from  the  reality  and  cer- 
tainty of  duty  to  the  reality  and  certainty  of  freewill 
— a  certainty  awkwardly  enough  yoked  with  the 
phenomenal  truth  of  unbreakable  causal  determination, 
no  less  of  human  conduct  than  of  material  processes 
— ^to  the  reaUty  and  certainty  of  immortaUty,  to  the 
reality  and  certainty  of  God. 

It  is  right  that  we  should  recognise  Kant's  efforts 
to  salvage  something  from  the  "all  tramphng  energy" 
of  his  destructive  powers.  He  offers  us  two  pieces 
of  salvage — first,  a  vision  of  mechanical  processes 
occupying  all  time  and  aU  space ;  and  this  vision  is 
offered  to  us  as  vaHd,  as  indeed  inevitable,  although 
it  and  the  vast  region  which  it  contemplates  are  ahke 
— for  philosophical  insight — ^unreal.  And  secondly 
Kant  offers  us  a  vision  of  the  self -determining  energy 
of  a  soul  loyal  to  its  own  ideals  of  moral  goodness. 
But  the  first  of  these  visions  is  branded  by  Kant 
himself  as  not  reaUy  true;  and  the  second  is  con- 
taminated by  the  presence  side  by  side  with  it  of 
phenomenal  mechanism,  so  that  the  noumenal  free- 
dom which  was  to  be  our  proud  boast  is  compromised 
from  its  cradle  onwards.  Kant  strangely  enough 
allows  himself  to  speak  as  if  "phenomena"  and 
"noumena"  were  two  existing  types  of  reaUties. 
What  is  this  talk?  There  are  unreal  reaUties,  it  would 
seem ;  and  there  are  also  real  reahties ;  and  the  unreal 
reaUties  are  definitely  known,  irresistibly  evidenced; 
while  the  real  reaUties  are  unknown  and  unknowable 
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— at  the  very  best,  we  may  become  assured  of  the 
bare  fact  of  their  existence — ^Well!  be  it  so.  But  then, 
alas!  we  hold  of  both  these  worlds.  Our  actions  are 
phenomena  in  time,  and  as  such — says  Kant — are 
inevitably  determined  by  their  antecedents;  we  could 
predict  them  "like  ecHpses"  if  we  had  the  necessary 
data!i  And,  at  the  same  time,  our  actions  are  like- 
wise our  actions ;  as  such — says  Kant — they  are  inevit- 
ably free  and  purely  self-determined.  Both  sides  of 
this  antinomy  are  true.  How  can  they  be?  Else- 
where, Kant  does  something  towards  rescuing  mind 
from  the  helplessness  of  submitting  to  irresistible 
affirmations  on  both  sides  of  a  dilemma.  He  recog- 
nises numerous  antinomies,  but  he  beUeves  that  he 
also  discovers  a  way  of  escape  from  each.  Here,  his 
remedy  is  the  merest  trifling  with  words.  "We"  are 
determined  "as  phenomena"  and  "we"  are  "free  as 
noumena."  But  we  are  we,  all  the  time.  The  sal- 
vage from  the  wreck  of  man's  spiritual  hopes  amounts 
to  nothing  at  all. 

A  very  different  face  of  things  is  offered  to  us 
by  Hegel's  philosophy ;  and  the  British  interpreters  of 
HegeHanism  have  compelled  us  to  realize  how  largely 
Hegelian  thought  is  a  reconstruction  of  Kant's — an 
appeal,  as  they  think,  from  Kant  confused  to  a  Kant- 
ianism of  clearer  vision,  or  from  the  blundering  letter 
of  Kant  to  his  deeper  spirit.  It  is  still  Logic  that  is 
to  be  the  key  to  philosophical  insight ;  for  in  a  "  Logic  " 
is  laid  the  foundation  of  Hegel's  entire  system.  No 
formal  Logic  this,  but  a  Logic  which  studies  succes- 
sively the  content  of  every  conceivable  category  by 
means  of  which  mind  may  interpret  reaUty;  a  Logic 

*  The  Christian  theologian  who  builds  most  confidently  on  the  founda- 
tions of  the  Kantian  philosophy — Herrmann — repeats  this  amazing 
assurance, 
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which  develops  into  a  complete  metaphysic.  For 
"Dialectic,"  which  according  to  Kant  pronounced  the 
doom  of  failure  upon  all  man's  aspiring  philosophies, 
becomes  for  Hegel  the  method  by  which  the  all-inclu- 
sive system  of  knowledge  is  generated.  Each  term, 
in  turn,  is  creative  of  its  neighbour.  It  suggests,  it 
implies,  it  excludes,  it  contrasts  with,  it  turns  into — 
its  opposite! 

Take  therefore  Kant's  Transcendental  Logic.  Purge 
it  of  its  sceptical  or  agnostic  elements.  Explain  that 
it  does  not  contain  the  analysis  merely  of  human 
mind,  but  the  analysis  of  the  thoughts  of  knowing 
mind  qua  knowing  mind.  Instead  of  saying  that 
understanding  creates  the  world  of  phenomenal  know- 
ledge, explain  or  affirm  that  Reason  is  constitutive  of 
reahty.  Take  it  that  the  lower  knowledge  of  sense 
is — ^not  a  happy  aberration,  but — a  necessary  stage 
towards  the  knowledge  of  nobler  existences.  For  part 
of  the  HegeUan  plea  on  behalf  of  contradiction  is 
that  at  each  stage  contradiction  is  a-healing,  though 
it  never  entirely  disappears.  Each  higher  unity,  when 
it  emerges,  harmonizes  and  reconciles  the  seeming 
opposites  whose  struggles  called  it  into  consciousness. 
And  if,  on  prolonged  inspection,  the  synthesis  just 
attained  begins  to  betray  its  own  one-sidedness — there 
are  still  plenty  of  shots  in  the  locker!  Thought  is 
showing  itself  to  be  a  living  and  dynamic  thing,  and 
progress  wiU  continue.  On  the  question  therefore 
whether  coherence  is  the  adequate  test  of  truth,  Hegel 
takes  both  sides ;  and  he  does  this  not  alternately  but 
simultaneously.  Contradictions  are  welcome!  The 
more  the  merrier!  But,  at  the  far  off  ideal  end  of 
the  process,  which  yet  the  philosopher  somehow  fore- 
casts and  guarantees,  every  discord  will  be  merged 
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in  harmony  and  every  contradiction  resolved.  You 
thus  triumphantly  vindicate  knowledge — triumphantly 
indeed,  for  you  believe  yourself  to  have  shown  that 
all  the  great  elements  of  reality  hold  their  place  by  abso- 
lute logical  necessity.  And  now  Kant  the  cautious  has 
become  Hegel  the  daring ;  and  the  genie  of  metaphysics, 
which  Kant  beUeved  that  he  bottled  and  corked  up 
for  ever,  is  towering  heavenwards  once  more ;  and  the 
Transcendental  Logic,  whose  license  was  endorsed  with 
so  many  hampering  restrictions,  has  turned  into  a 
new,  a  constructive,  an  almost  omniscient  system  of 
metaphysical  certainties.  Even  Kant  contrasted  with 
Plato  by  making  much  of  the  work  of  thought  as 
creative  of  the  world  of  man's  lower  useful  knowledge. 
Hegel  sees  creative  thought  everywhere;  and  behold 
its  work  everywhere  is  very  good. 

Even  this  short  statement  must  have  sufficed  to 
suggest  that  there  are  numerous  and  varied  lines  of 
tendency  running  through  the  web  of  Hegel's  subtle 
thinking.  We  may  well  doubt  whether  he  really  has 
given  us  that  logical  mediation  of  mystical  certainties 
which  he  missed  in  Schelling's  doctrine  of  the  Absolute, 
and  which  he  undertook  to  supply.  Perhaps,  after 
all,  his  own  system  is  Vorstellung  once  more,  and 
not  yet  the  promised  Begriff.  The  cup,  we  may  think, 
is  too  full  of  meaning  and  spills  over.  The  sage  tries 
to  say  too  many  things  in  one  breath,  and  is  in  danger 
of  choking.  Much  of  what  he  tells  us  may  stand ;  but 
T.  H,  Green  did  not  speak  amiss  when  he  complained 
that  whatever  was  to  be  securely  maintained  must  be 
"done  over  again." 

But  further:  this  intellectual  correction  of  Kant's 
intellectual  error — once  it  were  made  successful,  is  it 
really  the  thing  that  we  want?     Or,  even  if  we  want 
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it,  is  it  all  that  we  want?  The  empiricists  have  held 
that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  necessary  truth.  There 
only  exist  customary  happenings,  which  warrant — 
at  the  best — ^generahzations  of  hmited  range.  The 
Pragmatists  conceive  it  to  be  highly  doubtful  whether 
such  a  thing  as  truth  exists  at  all.  Hegel  rephes — 
I  must  again  state  the  findings  of  a  great  philosophy 
briefly  and  brusquely — that  there  is  nothing  in  the 
whole  universe  except  necessary  truth,  and  that  his 
system  gives  us  in  shorthand  a  vista  of  ever5^hing 
actual  or  possible.  Tantae  molis  erat,  he  observes, 
se  ipsam  cognoscere  mentem  ;  but  the  task  has  now 
been  sufhciently  achieved.  This  may  be  characterized 
as  intellectualism  on  the  grandest  scale;  in  its  way, 
undoubtedly,  c'est  magnifique.  But  one  must  crave 
permission  to  dissent  from  such  Intellect uahsm  as 
resolutely  as  any  Pragmatist,  without  feeling  any 
inchnation  to  join  the  Pragmatists  in  their  leap  into 
the  abyss.  Their  war-cry  may  commend  itself  to 
less  paradoxically-minded  persons ;  if  so,  one  does  not 
use  the  war-cry  precisely  in  the  Pragmatist  sense. 
One  may  beheve  in  truth.  One  may  beUeve  in,  one 
may  assert,  necessary  truth.  And  yet  one  may  decline 
to  admit  that  all  things,  earthly  and  heavenly,  are 
included  in  the  panorama  of  necessary  truths  which 
Hegehan  philosophy  claims  to  unroll.  One  may  deny 
that  the  whole  of  reahty  constitutes  a  "logically" 
definite  pattern.  One  may  assert  that  intellect  or 
inteUigence  is  something — nay,  that  it  is  much — ^while 
refusing  to  admit  that  it  contains  all  that  is  actual 
or  desirable  or  possible.  There  is  another  universe — 
a  universe  which  more  fully  deserves  to  be  called  a 
universe  of  values. 
One  may  frankly  concede — one  must  strongly  insist 
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— that  the  HegeUan  philosophy,  if  as  successful  in 
achievement  as  it  is  bold  in  plan,  would  bestow  the 
highest  possible  satisfaction  upon  mind  when  con- 
sidered as  the  organ  of  mere  dry  intelligence.  If  man 
were  purely  the  mathematician,  or  perhaps  even  were 
purely  the  metaphysician,  Hegel's  programme  might 
possess  irresistible  attractions.  To  read,  everywhere, 
the  signature  of  reason — to  find  the  pattern  taking 
shape  before  one's  eyes,  wherever  one  looked — to 
discover  confirmation  of  the  claims  of  each  part  in  its 
relation  to  every  other  part — intellectual  certainty 
could  hardly  rise  higher  than  this,  or  intellectual  satis- 
faction be  more  complete.  If  intellect  were  the  begin- 
ning, middle  and  end  of  the  soul  of  man,  Hegel  might 
be  indeed  the  prince  of  philosophers. 

Again,  one  may  frankly  concede,  and  strongly 
insist,  that — if  we  break  with  Intellectualism — ^we 
abandon  the  hope  of  complete  logical  demonstration 
on  behalf  of  the  things  of  the  spirit.  This  is  no  small 
matter.  Let  the  choice  we  are  making  be  clearly 
reahzed  and  frankly  faced.  If  we  forsake  intellec- 
tualism, argument  at  its  best  can  only  present  a  prob- 
able claim  on  behalf  of  the  highest  and  deepest  things ; 
and,  when  we  speak  of  "probabiUty,"  we  translate 
the  claims  of  spiritual  value  into  an  alien  speech, 
inevitably  dropping  out  of  our  statement  the  very 
element  which  imparts  to  the  higher  values  their 
peculiar  charm  and  majesty.  Just  because  they  are 
things  which  do  not  occur  either  by  physical  or  by 
logical  necessity,  they  are  recognisable  as  things 
inherently  worthy — as  the  true  lodestar  or  goal  of 
human  Hfe.  The  favourite  ideaUst  criticism  of  straight- 
forward hbertarianism  is  to  affirm  that,  in  the  absence 
of  "rational"  necessity,  we  are  handed  over  to  chance. 
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And  the  reply  is  that  not  chance  but  choice — choice 
emancipated  from  fate,  but  guided  by  values — gives 
direction  to  conduct.  "  I  have  taken  my  best  pains," 
says  Spinoza  in  the  Tractatus,  "not  to  laugh  at  the 
actions  of  mankind,  not  to  groan  over  them,  not  to 
be  angry  with  them,  but  to  understand  them."  Such 
an  attitude  may  be  relatively  commendable,  as  a  part 
of  political  wisdom ;  but  he  who  does  not  smile  at  the 
right  time,  and  weep  at  the  right  time,  and  who  is 
not  angry  at  the  right  time,  is  something  more  than 
man ;  or  else  he  is  something  less.  In  handling  the 
problem  of  toleration,  as  in  handUng  what  he  calls 
Ethics,  Spinoza  desires  to  be  the  "mathematician." 
And  for  that  very  reason,  unless  by  a  certain  noble 
inconsequence,  he  drives  out  the  values  and  banishes 
them  from  human  Hfe. 

Kants'  own  plea  for  duty  proceeds  upon  the  signific- 
ance of  the  value-experience.  When  he  says — in 
effect,  if  not  precisely  in  so  many  words — what  we 
are  in  the  habit  of  quoting  as  his  maxim,  "I  can 
because  I  ought,"  he  certainly  means  first  of  all  "I 
know  that  I  can  because  I  know  that  I  ought."  If 
freedom  is,  as  Kant  rightly  saw,  an  ethical  postulate, 
then  the  moral  consciousness  is  the  best  refutation 
of  determinism,  whether  hard  or  soft;  and  we  can 
only  lament  that  Kant  should  have  tried  to  harness 
in  one  team,  side  by  side,  determinism  and  free-wiU. 
It  might  have  saved  his  philosophy  from  the  tinge 
of  narrowness,  almost  of  fanaticism,  which  stains  it 
from  time  to  time  if  he  had  opened  his  eyes  to  the 
truth  that  there  are  other  values  besides  the  ethical. 
He  helped  to  prepare  the  way  for  that  growing  phil- 
osophy of  values  which  is  one  of  the  helpful  elements 
of  our  modern  thought ;  but  he  did  not  himself  really 
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enter  the  promised  land.  If  he  had  dropped  his 
initial  scepticism,  and  if  he  had  widened  his  vision 
of  values,  he  might  have  said  with  greater  effect  what 
he  is  constantly  endeavouring  to  enunciate,  that 
morality  gives  us  our  deepest  vision  of  reaUty.  He 
only  hinders  himself  in  his  task  when  he  diverges 
into  the  exaggerated  assurance,  that  moraUty  is  the 
one  and  only  glimpse  of  truth  ever  vouchsafed  to 
mankind. 

Meantime  we  have  to  face  the  embarrassment  of  a 
plea  for  determinism  not  merely  in  the  semi-sceptical 
Kant  but  in  the  strong  and  self-confident  philosophy 
of  Hegelianism.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  Hegel 
himself  ever  definitely  took  sides  in  the  age-long 
battle  between  libertarianism  and  its  opponents.  But 
the  English  interpreters  of  Hegelianism  are  unanimous 
in  holding  that  Idealism  concurs  with  NaturaHsm  in 
denying  libertarian  freedom,  and  that — for  all  practical 
purposes — logical  necessitation  means  physical  com- 
pulsion. If  we  cannot  repel  this  combined  attack,  it 
is  idle  to  talk  about  values.  Some  fines  of  defence 
seem  hopeless.  The  old  common-sense  dualism  which 
affirms  that  God  or  nature 

Binding  all  things  fast  in  fate 
Left  free  the  human  will 

is  too  much  of  an  unmediated  paradox.  And  it  is  a 
very  desperate  remedy  which  is  offered  us  by  the 
opposite  extreme  from  determinism — to  estabUsh  unity 
everywhere  by  blotting  out  natural  law  in  any  sense 
in  which  it  means  more  than  the  "average"  behaviour 
or  the  "habit"  of  "psychical"  monads.  We  must  J 
try  for  something  humbler.  A  rapid  review  of  various  ' 
bodies  of  human  knowledge,  while  helping  to  confirm 
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our  persuasion  that  we  do  possess  knowledge  and  that 
our  knowledge  has  its  value,  may  also  reveal  to  us 
some  vulnerable  points  in  the  fighting  front  of  the 
Determinists. 

Lowest  of  all  may  be  placed  what  Hegelians  know 
as  the  "ordinary  consciousness,"  To  its  vindication 
Lord  Haldane  devoted  special  attention  in  his  Gifford 
Lectures — not,  of  course,  praising  it  as  faultless,  but 
telling  us  clearly  that  the  type  of  Ideahsm  for  which 
he  stood  does  not  find  it  necessary  to  discredit 
common-sense,  however  anxious  to  supplement  or 
even  transform  it.  The  ordinary  consciousness  is  the 
home  of  the  useful  values.  As  the  evolutionists  are 
never  tired  of  telling  us,  intelligence  would  have  had 
no  chance  in  the  biological  struggle  unless  it  had 
worked  for  survival. 

Next  we  may  name  a  thing  which  lies  pretty  far 
off  from  common-sense.  Mathematical  science  is  one 
of  the  most  extraordinary  creations  of  the  human 
mind,  and  a  creation  of  as  pure  a  priority — a  creation 
as  Httle  dependent  upon  experiment  or  upon  induction 
— as  could  well  be  conceived.  No  survey  of  human 
knowledge  can  afford  to  omit  this,  httle  as  the  outsider 
may  be  able  to  appreciate  its  detail.  It  claims  the 
merit  which  Kant  described  as  "transcendental" 
quality.  For,  without  being  drawn  from  experience, 
it  appUes  to  experience ;  and  it  lights  up  experience 
in  innumerable  ways.  When  Kant  shelved  it  by 
ascribing  the  merits  of  "geometry"  to  the  a  priori 
"intuition  of  space,"  and  argued  that  the  science  of 
mathematics  was  not  in  a  position  to  bear  any  testi- 
mony to  the  constructive  power  of  thought,  we  may 
feel  confident  that  he  was  misleading  us.  The  fruit- 
fulness  of  mathematical  science  is  not  confined  to  the 
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region  of  geometry  proper.  At  the  present  hour  there 
is  a  disposition  in  certain  quarters  to  exploit  the 
new  doctrines  of  relativity,  as  if  they  constituted 
empiricism's  crushing  retort  upon  a  priori  science. 
It  is  not  so;  one  may  feel  sure  of  that.  Whatever 
modifications  may  be  necessary  in  the  science  of 
mathematics,  that  science  is  too  deeply  rooted,  and 
its  methods  are  too  fully  vindicated  to  suffer  any 
essential  change. 

We  turn  next  to  physical  science,  which  works  with 
the  postulate  of  unbroken  causal  uniformity.  In  this 
assumption  too  we  recognise  the  "transcendental" 
or  a  priori  working  of  reason.  But  such  recognition 
does  not  imply  that  determinist  causation,  in  any 
region  of  the  knowable  universe,  is  the  whole  or  the 
ultimate  truth. 

The  method  of  science  is  one  of  abstraction  or 
isolation.  It  concentrates  upon  a  smaU  section  of 
the  material  universe — not  to  complicate  the  issue 
by  adverting  to  elements,  other  than  material,  which 
belong  to  reaUty.  Further  elements  of  the  material 
universe  itself  are  treated  by  each  science  in  turn  as 
a  neutral  background.  They  do  not  affect  the  cer- 
tainty that  when,  or  as  often  as,  you  come  upon  AB 
— carefully  and  precisely  described — CD  wiU  follow. 
Now  it  must  be  true  that  reahty  presents  itself  to 
us  as  constituting,  in  some  sort,  a  whole  of  separable 
parts.  And,  if  "finite  knowledge"  is  a  proper  de- 
scription of  the  knowledge  of  which  man  is  capable, 
it  does  not  appear  how  finite  human  knowledge  could 
ever  come  into  existence  unless  the  assumption  were 
approximately  correct,  that  we  can  study  the  universe 
one  bit  at  a  time,  and  may  do  so  without  faUing  into 
material  error.     As  things  are,  we  can  make  fairly 
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good  progress  in  botany  ("Flower  in  the  crannied 
wall")  though  we  may  know  sadly  little  of  "what 
God  and  man  is." 

But  if  there  is  a  reaUty  such  as  metaphysicians  term 
the  Absolute;  that  whole,  in  a  much  intenser  than 
spatial  significance,  to  which  the  fact  of  knowledge 
bears  witness;  or  if  again  there  is  such  a  Being  as 
rehgion  terms  God;  it  is  not  Hkely  that  the  Absolute 
— or  that  God — ^wiU  be  contented  with  playing  the 
part  of  a  neutral  background.  Rather  will  God  or 
the  Absolute,  in  some  true  sense,  work  all  things  in 
all  regions.  And  the  assumption  upon  which  experi- 
mental science  proceeds,  while  vaUd  in  its  own  sphere, 
must  be  revised  if  we  are  to  attain  to  a  fuller  truth. 

A  second  criticism  would  be  this:  the  apparently 
or  approximately  uniform  sequence  by  which  AB 
yields  CD  does  not  necessitate  CD  unless  AB  precedes. 
And  from  the  laws  of  the  operation  of  forces  it  has 
never  proved  possible  to  deduce  the  actual  distribution 
of  forces.  Besides  the  laws  of  nature,  as  Chalmers, 
Mill,  and  (the  elder)  W.  S.  Jevons  have  urged,  you  need 
"collocations."  We  should  not  do  well  to  interpret 
this  with  a  naif  anthropomorphism,  as  if  God  looked 
well  ahead — ^and  made  His  arrangements  in  accordance 
with  His  fore-knowledge — at  the  dawn  of  cosmic 
history;  or,  again,  as  if  God  stretched  out  His  hand 
from  time  to  time,  effecting  probably  a  minor  but 
still  a  not  unimportant  readjustment.  Yet  we  do 
well  if  we  insist  that  the  rigorous  all-determination  of 
which  science  speaks  has  significant  restrictions  and 
qualifications.  The  events  of  nature  are  in  accordance 
with  law,  but  are  not  exhaustively  explained  by  law. 
This  I  take  to  be  the  ground  of  the  late  M.  Boutroux's 
thesis  of  the  "contingency  of  the  Laws  of  Nature." 
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I  do  not  know  that  it  is  quite  fair  to  brand  the  laws 
of  nature  as  "  contingent  "i;  I  do  think  it  relevant 
to  point  out  that  the  determination  which  natural 
law  estabhshes  is  incomplete.  And,  without  flying 
in  the  face  of  natural  law,  we  may  hail  all  the  possibili- 
ties that  are  involved  in  "emergent  evolution." 

If  ordinary  knowledge  is  valuable  for  its  utility,  one 
cannot  deny  that  the  mathematical  and  physical 
sciences  abound  even  more  in  those  useful  applications 
so  much  praised  by  Bacon  and  Macaulay.  But,  unless 
we  are  to  adopt  the  extremely  disparaging  modern 
view  of  the  scientific  standing  of  science  itself,  we 
shall  not  admit  that  the  knowledge-value  of  science 
is  derived,  wholly  or  mainly,  from  such  accessory 
utilities.  It  is  earnestly  to  be  hoped  that  the 
Universities  of  our  land  will  continue  to  be  animated 
by  a  spirit  of  devotion  to  useless  knowledge ;  in  which 
case  the  uses  will  come  "by  the  way." 

Some  curiously  interesting  after-thoughts  meet  us 
in  the  portion  of  Kant's  philosophy  to  which — for 
technical  reasons  of  his  own — he  has  given  the  name 
of  "The  Critique  of  Judgment."  This  discussion 
brackets  together  two  seemingly  diverse  fields  of 
knowledge — knowledge  of  beauty  and  knowledge  of 
organic  Hfe ;  the  "  aesthetic  judgment "  as  Kant  terms 
the  first,  and  the  " teleological  judgment"  as  he  terms 
the  second.  In  both,  Kant  finds  revelation  of  purpose ; 
as  he  has  been  unable  to  find  it  (this  also  is  a  rough  and 
approximate   statement)    in   mechanical   or   chemical 

*  The  still  further  attack  upon  Science  which  enters  into  M.  Bergson's 
contribution  to  the  modem  debate  awakens  even  greater  misgiving.  It 
appears  that  thought,  with  its  "  kinematographic "  procedure,  is  unable 
to  do  iustice  to  "continuity."  I  should  have  thought  that  the  infinitesimal 
calculus  vindicated  fully  the  capacity  of  human  thought,  while  remaining 
its  true  self,  and  therefore  remaining  a  {distinguishing  and)  relating 
activity,  to  interpret  continuity  with  masterly  success. 
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science.  If  we  describe  a  non-spiritual  philosophy — 
materialism,  perhaps;  or  materialism  deprived  of 
self-confidence,  and  merging  into  agnosticism — ^under 
the  name  of  "naturalism,"  then  the  crucial  question, 
whose  answer  "yea"  or  "nay"  will  emancipate  us 
from  naturahsm  or  else  throw  us  hopelessly  back  upon 
it,  is  the  question  "Does  purpose  exist  in  the  uni- 
verse?" Which  is  much  the  same  as  the  question 
"Are  values  facts  of  reaHty?  or  are  they  merely 
subjective  wishes  and  fancies?"  If  we  settle  this 
question  in  favour  of  values,  there  still  remains  the 
question  "Are  values  demonstrable  to  the  intellect? 
or  are  they  revealed  on  other  conditions  than  demon- 
stration?" If  Kant's  grouping  is  warranted,  the 
processes  which  biology  investigates  are  a  kind  of 
parable,  within  nature  itself,  of  spiritual  values. 

On  beauty  we  need  not  now  linger.  Presumably 
it  will  be  granted  us  that  experience  of  the  beautiful 
is  a  significant  and  honourable  phase  in  the  spiritual 
life  of  man.  If  we  may  call  anything  a  value,  beauty 
is  one.  But  Kant  does  not  himself  caU  attention  to 
the  parallel  between  beauty  and  moral  goodness. 
He  over  intellectuaHzes — he  almost  rivals  naturalism 
in  explaining  away  the  beautiful — ^when  he  tells  us 
that  our  perception  of  it  is  a  dim  "  sense  of  the  adap- 
tation of  phenomena  to  our  faculties."  If  phenomena 
were  the  creations  of  our  faculties  (under  given  con- 
ditions), how  could  they  fail  to  be  adapted  to  the 
faculties  which  generate  them?  But  in  truth  it  is 
a  different  sort  of  adaptation  that  concerns  us  in  the 
region  of  beauty;  though  Kant  does  his  utmost  to 
make  us  ignore  that  fact. 

There  is  more  of  interest,  if  perhaps  hardly  enough  of 
security,  in  the  remaining  half  of  Kant's  third  Critique. 
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Kant  maintains  that  the  processes  of  organic  life 
cannot  be  intelligibly  stated  unless  they  are  described 
as  serving  the  ends  of  the  individual  organism  or  of  the 
species.  He  stood  for  "internal  adaptation" — the 
organism  for  the  organism  or  the  species  for  the  species 
— dismissing,  at  least  for  the  moment,  the  simpler 
faith  that  God,  or  nature,  made  grass  for  cattle  and 
herb  for  the  service  of  man.  Internal  adaptation,  with 
its  claim  of  fuller  scientific  authority,  may  be  con- 
sidered as  identical  with  Hegel's  "  immanent  teleology  "  ; 
which,  according  to  Martineau,  shuts  us  up  to  Panthe- 
ism. It  is,  of  course,  doubtful  whether  science  wiU 
consent  even  to  so  much  of  "vitaUsm"  as  affirms  that 
organisms  are  more  than  machines.  For  its  own 
purpose,  science  must  settle  that  question  in  its  own 
way.  Yet  the  philosopher  may  suspect  that  a  deter- 
mination to  treat  the  purposeful  process  of  organic 
life  as  so  much  concealed  mechanism — recalling  as  it 
does  that  hedonist  ethic  which  interprets  all  the 
higher  motives  of  conduct  as  disguised  pleasures — 
smacks  more  of  prejudice  than  of  insight.  In  mech- 
anism, the  parts  explain  the  whole.  The  genius  of 
the  axiom  of  cause-and-effect  is  favourably  inclined 
towards  a  mechanical  view  of  the  entire  universe. 
But  in  an  organism,  until  death  overtakes  it,  the 
whole  controls  the  parts;  a  circumstance  which  has 
so  impressed  the  soldier-statesman  Mr.  Smuts  that 
he  has  tried  to  establish  a  complete  philosophy  upon 
it — ^without  in  the  end  quite  escaping  from  naturalism. 

Life  and  beauty  having  appeared  amid  the  mach- 
inery of  nature,  three  explanations  offer  themselves. 

First:  their  appearance  is  an  "accident."  This 
explains  nothing;  but  it  might  conceivably  be  but- 
tressed  by    the    somewhat    daring   assumption   that 
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nowhere  else,  in  all  the  planets  of  all  the  systems  of 
the  whole  of  space,  has  life — or  beauty? — emerged.  It 
may  or  may  not  be  possible,  at  some  point  of  future 
history,  to  bring  this  thesis  to  the  test  of  evidence. 
Meantime,  the  assumption  that  pure  mechanism  reigns 
throughout  the  cosmos,  with  the  exception  of  the  small 
planet  Earth,  may  be  regarded  as  incapable  of  refu- 
tation, but  surely  not  as  probable. 

Secondly :  blind  or  conditioned  purpose  may  be 
revealed,  both  in  beauty  and  in  organic  life. 

Thirdly :  free  or  conscious  purpose.  The  second 
solution  does  probably  imply  a  pantheistic  doctrine; 
while  the  third  seems  to  point  to  Theism.  Kant 
himself,  in  the  end,  appears  to  strike  out  the  panthe- 
istic via  media.  The  seeming  purposes  of  organic 
nature  are  either  a  misleading  semblance,  cloaking 
the  underlying  reahty  of  unbroken  mechanism — or  we 
must  revive  the  Design  Argument  as  demonstrating 
the  being  of  God.  Either  purposefulness  is  merely 
apparent,  or  a  God  ah  extra  is  evidenced  even  in  the 
"internal"  adaptations  of  life.  Between  the  two 
solutions,  in  his  last  great  utterance,^  Kant — on 
grounds  of  reason — finds  it  impossible  to  decide. 
There  may  be  a  God;  or  the  seemingly  plain  traces 
of  divine  handiwork  may  mislead  us.  For  mechanism 
is  necessary,  says  Kant,  to  the  minimum  of  orderly 
human  experience)  but  this  inrush  of  purpose,  if 
purpose  genuinely  exists,  is  beyond  the  requirements 
of  continuous  consciousness. 

Yet,  if  purpose  is  a  fact  in  the  realm  of  reaUty,  how 
significant  a  fact  it  must  be!  And,  if  it  be  true  that 
values,   when    most    clearly    revealed,    claim    to   be 

*  The  Religion  within  the  Bounds  of  Mere  Reason  was  earlier.  Even 
less  than  it  does  the  Opus  Postumum  deserves  the  credit  of  genuine 
original  significance. 
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regarded  as  things  incapable  of  being  necessitated 
either  physically  or  logically,  then  the  parallel  between 
Beauty  and  organic  Life  is  not  weakened  but  rather 
emphasized  if  it  be  true  that  the  rhythms  of  Ufe  are 
not  necessarily  given  in  the  minimum  of  conscious 
experience.  We  must  not  let  Kant  mislead  us — we 
must  not  agree  to  strike  out  the  second  of  the  three 
possible  interpretations  of  the  phenomenon  of  vital 
purposefulness,  which  we  noted  above.  Pantheism 
must  be  part  of  the  truth  of  things.  However  elusive 
a  doctrine  it  may  seem,  it  is  either  proved  or  made 
immensely  probable  by  the  train  of  thought  of  the 
Critique  of  Judgment.  At  the  same  time,  there  is 
nothing  in  that  train  of  thought  to  forbid  the  advance 
beyond  Pantheism  to  Theism.  In  the  end,  if  adequate 
grounds  for  it  present  themselves  elsewhere,  we  shall 
take  that  further  step.  Meantime,  unless  we  wilfully 
cut  down  the  significance  of  Life,  we  find  brought 
before  us  in  the  Critique  of  Judgment  the  emergence 
of  purpose  in  a  world  which  had  seemed  to  be  a  scene 
of  mere  mechanism.  Kant  even  contemplates  the 
estabHshment  of  the  origin  of  distinct  species  by 
natural  process,  and  is  quite  convinced  that  teleology 
might  survive.! 

We  lose  Kant's  guidance  when  we  pass  on  to 
emphasize  the  high  value  and  significance  of  the 
knowledge  of  History;  where  all  our  problems  meet 
us  over  again  in  the  recorded  efforts  at  deaHng  with 
them.  It  is  a  suggestive  observation  of  Mr.  A.  D, 
Lindsay's  that,  while  Kant  was  concerned  with  the 
presuppositions  and  implications  of  mathematical  and 
physical  science,   Bergson    is  concerned  with    "what 

'  J.  S.  Mills*  tentative  theism,  in  his  posthumous  essay,  took  the 
opposite  view ;   no  interventions,  no  teleology ! 
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makes  biology  "  possible,  and  history — ^if  Bergson  could 
be  induced  to  realise  clearly  that  history  also  is  in 
question. 

History  will  not  ignore  economic  values,  for  they 
are  vital  to  the  "condition  of  the  people"  question. 
History  will  not  ignore  the  progress  of  art,  of  science, 
of  culture — those  ministers  to  the  higher  hfe  of  man 
— if  at  least  the  historian  has  philosophy  enough  in 
him  to  respect  the  higher  things  in  Ufe;  otherwise 
the  longest  column  of  ciphers  will  add  up  into  nothing 
better  than  a  cipher  at  the  end.  There  remain  Meta- 
physics and  Religion.  In  regard  to  the  former,  Kant's 
transcendental  Logic  condemns  us  to  metaphysical 
impotence ;  while  religion  for  him  is  a  poor  pensioner, 
receiving  alms  from  moraUty.  With  Hegel,  Logic  is 
all  in  all,  and  metaphysics  are  all  in  all;  but  reUgion 
is  still  a  poor  pensioner,  thankfully  accepting  alms  from 
the  metaphysical  giant.  It  is  a  reasonable  opinion  that 
metaphysics  will  be  able  to  do  something  more  than 
Kant  conceded  to  it,  but  that  it  will  justify  something 
less  than  the  claim  to  omnipotence  and  to  omniscience 
which  Hegel  put  forward.  Of  reUgion  it  is  not  well  to 
say  anything  in  detail  until  we  reach  the  portion  of  our 
study  that  is  more  specially  concerned  with  it. 

What  then  do  we  gather  from  our  study  in  this 
chapter? 

First:  is  knowledge  attainable  by  man?  Leaving 
it  to  the  philosophers  to  answer  the  question  with  the 
fuU  rigour  of  their  science,  we  do  enough  for  our 
purpose  if  we  recall  the  great  bodies  of  human  knowl- 
edge which  we  have  sketched  in  rapid  outline.  Let 
scepticism  and  a  sceptically  minded  "criticism"  pick 
holes,  if  they  must ;  knowledge  abides  in  its  splendour, 
and  science  strides  forward,  conquering  and  to  conquer. 
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Next :  is  knowledge  a  value?  Here  we  may  suggest 
that  knowledge  ranks  as  a  value  in  the  life  of  spiritual 
beings,  who  are  acquainted  with  values  more  strictly 
or  more  fully  so-called — ^not,  as  Ritschl  says  after 
Lotze,  in  beings  who  connect  their  knowledge  with 
"feeling,"  but  rather  in  beings  who  know  what  beauty 
is  and  what  goodness  is.  For  such  beings,  useless 
knowledge — ^knowledge  not  associated  with  any  external 
utihty — is  indeed  a  value ;  partly  in  the  individual  hfe, 
but  still  more  in  the  corporate  achievement  of  the 
race.  One  might  say  that  knowledge  shines  with  a 
radiance  reflected  on  it  from  the  values  of  moral 
goodness  and  of  aesthetic  loveliness,  and  further — why 
should  we  fear  to  add? — from  the  sacred  and  the  holy. 

Next :  is  knowledge  present  in  these  other  and  still 
greater  values?  Assuredly;  for  as  soon  as  psychical 
life  emerges  from  mere  instinct,  it  can  take  no  single 
step  without  leaning  upon  intelligence.  We  know 
right  from  wrong;  we  know  beauty  from  ugliness — 
though  our  knowledge  of  these  supreme  things  may 
be  far  removed  from  the  numerical  precision  of  the 
calculating  intelligence.  If  there  is  any  truth  in 
Bergson's  favourite  appeal  to  intuition,  intuition 
differs  from  instinct — in  spite  of  the  affinities  which 
he  so  often  claims  to  detect — largely  because  it  has 
passed  under  the  fecundating  influence  of  thought. 

Lastly:  is  knowledge  the  only  possible  value,  of 
which  beauty — goodness — rehgion  itself  are  merely  (as 
it  were)  allotropic  forms?  Something  has  already  been 
said  in  protest  against  such  wholesale  extinction  of 
values ;  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  remaining  chapters 
will  bring  sufficient  and  decisive  confirmation  to  our 
faith  in  the  great  Value  experiences. 


CHAPTER  VII 

Aesthetic  Values 

We  assume,  for  the  purpose  of  our  study,  the  objective 
reality  of  beauty;  and  we  assume  that,  although 
"tastes  differ,"  there  is  reason  for  preferring  great  art 
which  the  centuries  have  reverenced  to  smart  cleverness 
which  attracts  by  its  novelty  but  soon  turns  stale. 
Experience  seems  to  teach  some  of  us  that  those  who 
are  not  technical  experts  have  no  reliable  personal 
test,  which  wiU  distinguish  true  beauty  from  pre- 
tentious imitation,  except  to  live  with  the  supposedly 
beautiful  object.  "A  thing  of  beauty"  is  indeed 
"a  joy  for  ever";  and  nothing  which  has  not  high 
art-quaUty  permanently  attracts  or  satisfies. 

The  existence  of  beauty  is  a  fact  of  remarkable 
suggestiveness.  It  implies  something  of  "a  hoHday" 
for  the  burdened  heart  and  soul  of  man ;  what  Hegel 
says  of  religion  is  more  appropriately  said  of  the 
world  of  beauty.  Life  is  not  all  work,  or  all  utility; 
and  there  is  a  sense  in  which  we  may  deny  that  even 
duty  governs  it  from  first  to  last.  As  it  has  been 
ingeniously  suggested,  there  may  be  a  duty  of  not 
applying  the  conception  of  duty  with  pedantic  excess. 
It  is  indeed  whimsical  when  Harriet  Martineau,  offered 
the  opportunity  of  witnessing  Queen  Victoria's  coro- 
nation, decides  that  it  is  "a  duty"  to  go.  And  yet  the 
aesthetic  value,  like  any  other  authentic  value,  is  in 

84 
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its  own  region  a  thing  of  final  authority.  If  it  is  idle 
to  ask  "Why  do  you  enjoy  doing  what  is  pleasant?" 
not  less  idle  is  it  to  ask  "Why  should  we  enjoy 
beautiful  things?"  or  "why  should  we  prefer  beautiful 
things  to  ugly?"  The  only  way  of  answering  such  a 
question  is  to  share  the  experience  of  beauty  with 
the  questioner,  until  you  awaken  the  response  of  his 
own  taste.  Logic  can  demonstrate  neither  that  we 
ought  to  admire  nor  what  we  ought  to  admire. 
Authority  can  never  take  the  place  or  do  the  work 
of  personal  perception.  Distinctive  as  is  the  aesthetic 
experience,  its  analogies  to  moral  and  religious  ex- 
perience are  also  striking. 

By  definition,  beauty  is  something  over  and  above 
utiHty.  It  is  a  sort  of  bonus,  coming  to  us  as  an 
addition  to  the  immediate  reward  of  labour  for  the 
"necessaries  and  comforts"  of  Ufe.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  do  not  wish  to  antagonize  utility  and  beauty. 
Just  as  pleasure  may  be  regarded,  at  its  best,  as  the 
bloom  upon  the  cheek  of  health,  so  beauty — in  a  well- 
ordered  society — will  be  the  bloom  upon  the  cheek 
of  usefulness.  And  there  are  laws,  established  in  the 
fitness  of  things,  which  decree  some  sort  of  proportion 
between  the  beauty  of  an  article  and  its  purpose. 
While  ever3^hing  ought  to  be,  within  the  Hmits  of  its 
own  nature  and  function,  comely  and  pleasant  as 
estimated  by  those  whose  judgment  deserves  respect, 
its  use  must  not  be  hindered.  The  purchaser  of  a 
watch-chain,  who  was  inclined  to  order  one  to  be 
made  for  him  of  i8-carat  gold,  had  to  be  warned  by 
the  jeweller  that  the  finer  gold  is  too  soft  and  that 
the  much  more  heavily  alloyed  9-carat  gold  wears  better 
— the  purchaser's  first  thoughts  were  wrong,  and  even 
aesthetically  the  expert  was  right.     So,  too,  books 
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from  the  Kelmscott  Press,  which  make  a  beautiful 
pattern  but  are  fatiguing  to  read,  evidence  not  a 
triumphant  but  an  imperfect  taste.  Nor  is  anything 
less  really  beautiful  than  an  obtrusive  splash  of 
ornament.  There  must  be  backgrounds  as  well  as 
foregrounds.  Again,  why  did  Ruskin  so  often  write 
as  if  the  service  of  the  beautiful  meant  essentially  the 
accumulation  of  easel  pictures?  Though  our  arts-and- 
crafts  friends  may  be  too  self-conscious  in  much  of 
their  work,  beauty  must  dignify  the  things  of  every 
day;    and  that  will  be  the  highest  of  all  its  services. 

The  relations  between  beauty  and  pleasure  are 
perhaps  closer  still.  But  they  do  not  really  permit 
us  to  identify  the  two  things;  artists  who  "please  to 
live"  must  please  by  aesthetic  means.  Music  has  its 
minor  mode,^  the  natural  vehicle  of  pensive  if  not  of 
sorrowful  emotion,  as  well  as  its  more  cheerful  major 
mode;  and  poetry  touches  its  highest  point  in  the 
form  of  tragedy.  Not  easily  wiU  a  systematic  hedonist, 
concerned  among  other  things  for  the  "purity"  of 
his  pleasures,  find  room  in  his  life  for  the  strangely 
mixed  and  strangely  significant  beauties  in  which  joy 
and  pain  seem  fused  together.  Not  easily  will  a 
hedonistic  philosophy  do  any  sort  of  justice  to  beauty. 

We  have  a  whole  vocabulary  of  terms  for  expressing 
aesthetic  values ;  although  of  course  we  cannot  expect 
that  the  terms  will  ever  be  employed  with  scientific 
accuracy — they  must  be  left  to  the  instincts  of  Hterary 
taste.  Creative  power  we  term  "genius."  It  is 
probably  true  that  first-rate  genius  never  exists  with- 

*  The  learned  inform  us  that  the  restriction  of  the  minor  in  music  to 
sad  themes  is  a  modem  innovation.  I  can  testify  that  one  child,  in  his 
green  unthinking  youth,  passionately  and  by  instinct  hated  the  psalm- 
tunes  in  the  minor  mode,  of  which  he  had  to  endure  so  many — they  made 
him  melancholy. 
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out  "an  infinite  capacity  for  taking  pains";  but  there 
is  a  diviner  something  in  genius  over  and  above  the 
most  admirable  industry;  and  dogged  industry  has 
been  known  to  exist  without  one  spark  of  the  heavenly 
fire.  The  power  of  appreciation  we  term  good  "  taste  " ; 
and  we  firmly  hold  that  good  taste  can  be  almost 
indefinitely  educated  and  developed  and  made  surer 
of  itself;  though  it  never  can  be  mechanically  safe- 
guarded against  deception.  Our  most  general  term 
for  objective  aesthetic  quality  is  "beauty."  To  call 
a  work  of  art  "pretty"  is  almost  as  damning  as  to 
call  an  aspiring  person  "clever";  yet,  in  a  world  so 
various  as  ours,  there  is  room  and  there  is  need  for 
prettiness  as  well  as  for  more  splendidly  austere  orders 
of  beauty.  It  is  an  old  observation  that  in  the 
"SubHme"  the  negative  elements  assume  great  promi- 
nence, and  that  the  experience  of  sublimity  almost  if 
not  quite  passes  beyond  the  aesthetic  region  and 
enters  the  field  of  religion.  Another  general  term  is 
"Culture."  Unfortunately,  men  of  our  race  cannot 
speak  of  "culture"  without  wincing.  We  need  the 
word,  but  not  even  Matthew  Arnold's  courageous  and 
unwearied  use  of  it  has  acclimatized  it.  Possibly 
there  was  just  a  touch  of  the  petit  mattre  about  Arnold 
himself,  great  man  though  he  was;  and  perhaps  this 
slight  fault  robbed  his  advocacy  of  success.  Culture 
then,  or  some  anonymous  thing  still  awaiting  its 
happier  name,  is  the  destiny  of  man  considered  as 
an  aesthetic  being.  Finally,  in  spite  of  too  frequent 
and  probably  inevitable  lapses  into  vulgarity.  Comedy 
also  is  one  of  the  Muses.  We  must  not  frown  even 
upon  "  Laughter  holding  both  his  sides." 

In  regard  to  the  relations  between  aesthetic  and 
moral  values  it  may  be  enough  to  quote  an  outburst 
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of  Florence  Nightingale's  in  the  year  1848,  when  a 
French  republic  was  overthrowing  the  republic  set 
up  in  Rome.  "They  must  carry  out  their  defence  to 
the  last.  ...  If  I  were  in  Rome,  I  should  be  the 
first  to  fire  the  Sistine,  turning  my  head  aside;  and 
Michel  Angelo  would  cry  'well  done'  as  he  saw  his 
work  destroyed."  Recently  we  have  had  to  endure 
too  many  ugly  enemy  parodies  of  this  noble  extra- 
vagance. Yet  the  truths  for  which  it  stands  are 
irresistible — that  goodness  is  deeply  interested  in  the 
beautiful;  but  that,  if  the  two  clash,  goodness  must 
ruthlessly  insist  on  being  supreme. 

"Nature,"  wrote  Landor,  "Nature  I  loved,  and 
next  to  nature  Art."  It  is  characteristic  of  Hegel — 
perhaps  because  of  a  smear  or  streak  of  Subjective 
Idealism  which  he  never  escaped ;  perhaps  because  the 
"Hegelianism  of  the  Left"  was  deeply  if  secretly 
ensconced  in  the  great  Master's  own  thinking — to 
emphasize  art  ever5rwhere,  and  to  insist  upon  the 
activity  of  the  finite  mind  of  man  in  the  creation  of 
beauty  before  he  wiU  admit  beauty's  Real  Presence. 
Even  if  we  are  far  from  accepting  Hegel's  guidance 
at  this  point,  yet  we  must  not  forget  art  if  we  are 
to  do  any  sort  of  justice  to  beauty.  Let  us  then  say 
something  about  the  different  Fine  Arts.  Hegel,  like 
others,  enumerates  five,  the  stress  of  the  evidence 
leading  him  for  the  moment  to  modify  his  devotion 
to  the  numeral  three.  Architecture,  Painting,  Sculp- 
ture, Music,  Poetry  constitute  indeed  a  grand  procession. 
In  strict  theory,  it  would  seem  that  Dancing  ought 
to  have  a  place  with  the  others;  nor  does  the  art  of 
the  Theatre  seem  sufficiently  honoured  if  it  is  left  to 
find  its  place  only  by  impHcation. 
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The  significance  of  architecture  seems  to  be  that 
its  values  are  solidly  estabHshed  in  use.  Mankind 
having  formed  the  age-long  habit  of  erecting  artificial 
caverns  upon  the  surface  of  the  earth,  the  question 
arises — First,  of  course,  How  shall  they  be  made 
serviceable  for  habitation?  but  second  only  to  that, 
the  question — shall  they  be  made  beautiful,  or  shall 
they  be  made  ugly  ?  This  close  connexion  with  utility 
or  with  necessity  gives  architecture  its  supreme  place, 
and  makes  it  probable  that  Ruskin  was  right  when 
he  dogmatized,  ex  cathedra,  that  all  other  fine  arts 
must  flourish  or  decline  as  architecture  advances  or 
decays.  It  has  also  been  remarked,  and  surely  with 
truth,  that  architecture  stands  alone  among  the  fine 
arts  in  being  greatly  dependent,  for  impressiveness, 
upon  size.  Over-elaboration  appears  to  be  a  par- 
ticularly bad  fault  in  this  art ;  on  the  other  hand,  it 
is  one  of  the  miracles  of  Gothic  architecture  that  it 
can  combine  the  most  elaborate  and  faultless  detail 
with  the  most  splendid  general  impression.  The  front 
of  the  Roman  CathoHc  church  in  the  market-place  at 
Nuremberg  may  serve  as  an  example — but  the  exam- 
ples throng  on  every  side.  Once  more,  no  architecture 
seems  to  touch  the  Western  soul  anj^hing  hke  so  deeply 
as  the  Gothic,^  although  the  necessary  connexion  of 
architecture  with  use  may  furnish  strong  arguments 
against  modem  Gothic. 

Sculpture  and  painting  are  imitative  arts,  whose 
art -standing  depends  upon  their  transcending  mere 
imitation.     A  great  American  preacher  has  described 

'  Only  once  in  my  life  have  I  seemed  to  catch  the  authentic  thrill  when 
passing  a  non-Gothic  and  modern  structure.  The  impression  was  like 
that  in  the  presence  of  natural  sublimity;  an  impression  interpreted — 
or  as  Dr.  Otto  might  say,  schematized — to  the  mind  in  such  terms  as 
"God  is  great." 
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preaching  as  "truth  revealed  through  personality"; 
sculpture  and  painting  convey  natural  objects  as 
revealed  through  a  temperament — naturally,  through 
the  temperament  of  one  who  is  an  artist ;  through 
the  temperament  of  genius.  There  is  a  fierce  recoil 
at  present  from  pictures  which  tell  "anecdotes." 
Naturally,  we  do  not  want  connoisseurs  of  animal 
paintings,  whose  appreciation  is  due  to  their  love  for 
beasts  rather  than  for  beauty.  And  naturally  we 
admit  that  the  colour  of  a  picture  must  please  in 
itself,  and  that  realism  must  be  qualified  by  the  de- 
mands of  the  material  as  well  as  by  the  demands  of 
art.  But  that  is  not  to  say  that  a  pretty  bouquet 
of  colours  from  a  painter's  palette  constitutes  a  master- 
piece. The  relation  between  sensuous  beauty  and 
intelligible  meaning  is  not  to  be  so  easily  settled. 
But  we  return  to  this  later. 

Of  all  the  arts,  music  is  the  most  distinctively 
artistic — the  least  imitative — the  most  creative.  If 
the  higher  mathematics  are  an  astounding  creation 
of  the  human  spirit,  not  less  so  is  modern  music.  The 
late  H.  R.  Haweis  remarked^  that  in  this  one  art — 
partly  perhaps  with  the  help  of  improved  instruments? 
— ^we  are  thousands  of  miles  in  advance  of  the  ancient 
world,  when,  in  general,  beauty  was  so  much  less  exotic 
than  with  us,  but  whose  music  must  have  been  like 
the  lisping  of  children  as  compared  with  the  organ 
or  the  orchestra.  Composer,  executant,  Ustener — all 
three  have  to  collaborate  in  order  to  give  this  species 
of  art -beauty  its  transient  existence;  yet,  transient 
as  it  is,  this  beauty  is  capable  of  revival  and  repetition 
as   long   as   the   civilized   world   shall   last.     Modern 

*  Hundreds  may  have  said  so  besides  or  even  before  him ;  it  came  to 
the  present  writer  from  Haweis. 
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evolutionary  study,  which  is  sorely  tempted  to  find 
the  genius  of  things  in  their  first  crude  beginnings — 
as  if  an  adult  human  being  were  just  an  enlarged  or 
distorted  baby — may  teU  us  that  the  typical  form 
of  music  is  song ;  words  with  accompaniment ;  or  per- 
haps even  song  with  dance  added.  A  truer  view  of 
evolution  will  look  to  the  fuller  differentiations  of 
ripe  art — and  for  music  to  the  symphony  rather  than 
to  the  song,  or  to  that  ambitious  but  surely  artificial 
creation  the  opera.  In  music,  therefore,  meaning 
stands  down;  "programme"  music  assuredly  is 
immeasurably  inferior  to  "absolute"  music.  But,  at 
its  best,  music  is  full  of  glory ;  and  song  in  its  simplicity 
may  rise  very  high.  When  one  is  inclined  to  despair 
of  one's  fellows,  it  is  good  to  attend  a  classical  concert. * 
Beings  who  give  themselves  over  in  their  hundreds 
to  immersion  in  beauty  have  a  spiritual  significance 
after  all.  This  argument  may  seem  precarious!  I 
can  recall  being  seated  very  quietly  on  sun-warmed 
stones  in  a  southern  garden  of  France,  nearly  sixty 
years  ago,  while  my  companion — more  skilful  than  I 
— ^whistled,  and  the  lizards  gathered  all  about  us, 
fascinated  by  the  sound;  until,  at  one  incautious 
movement,  they  were  away  in  a  flash.  Yet  I  must 
beheve  that,  to  men  and  women,  music  brings  a  fuller 
gift  and  reveals  a  deeper  charm. 

Finally,  while  music  is  the  most  distinctively  creative 
and  therefore  most  distinctively  artistic  art,  we  must 
claim  that  the  greatest  art  of  all  is  Poetry.  And 
poetry  must  mean  something  all  the  time.  It  is 
anecdotic,  or  it  has  no  existence.  And  among  the 
phases  of  poetry,  while  the  most  distinctively  beauti- 

*  Will  modem  "listening  in"  serve  the  same  ends  as  conscious  sharing 
with  a  great  company  in  the  joy  of  music? 
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ful  thing  is  the  lyrical  cry — the  short  soaring  flight 
of  extreme  emotion,  dropping  suddenly  to  earth  again 
— ^we  must  nevertheless  hold  that  the  greatest  poetry 
is  the  Epic  or  Drama,  built  up  by  mind  into  a  com- 
plex structure.  Not  that  didactic  poetry  is  to  be 
praised.  Whatever  Milton  has  done  in  Paradise  Lost, 
he  has  not  "asserted  Eternal  Providence,"  or  "justi- 
fied the  ways  of  God  to  men.''^  That  the  poet  must 
make  his  materials  musical  is  certain ;  his  words  must 
sing,  of  themselves.  It  is  equally  certain  that  a 
slightly  shop-soiled  "poetical  diction"  is  the  very 
worst  material  that  the  poet  can  employ.  Mere  care- 
lessness is  no  remedy.  A  clumsy  giant  like  Browning, 
in  spite  of  his  splendid  power  and  copiousness,  falls 
short  in  some  essential  respects  as  an  artist ;  it  is 
folly  to  hesitate  over  so  necessary  an  admission.  But 
even  more  deadly  is  the  copiousness,  unsupported 
by  "fundamental  brain- work,"  of  such  a  poet  as 
Swinburne — an  intolerable  deal  of  sound  to  a  half- 
penny worth  of  idea. 

While  we  name  poetry  as  the  most  illustrious 
member  of  the  family  of  literature,  and  proclaim  its 
supremacy  over  all  the  other  arts,  our  remarks  will 
hold  good  mutatis  mutandis  of  humbler  members 
of  the  clan.  There  is — if  the  quotation  be  not 
too  hackneyed — ^the  "other  harmony  of  prose." 
There  is  the  literature  of  utility,  which  ought  to  have 
some  touches  of  literary  grace  within  the  hmits  of 
its  primary  requirements.  Also  there  is  journalism, 
JoumaUsm  too  is  a  child  of  the  muses;  though 
some  times  one  feels — I  write  not  far  from  Man- 
chester— that   a   mannered    joumaHsm   may   become 

*  In  rereading  Lucretius  a  few  years  since,  I  was  struck  with  the  splendour 
of  the  purple  patches,  but  not  less  with  the  dreariness  of  the  main  fabric. 
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"too  bright  and  good  for  human  nature's  daily 
food." 

Besides  the  beauty  of  art,  we  have  to  recognise 
that  wonderful  thing  the  beauty  of  nature;  some- 
times gorgeous,  as  in  sunsets  or  sunrises;  sometimes 
infinitely  delicate  and  pure,  as  in  the  snowdrops,  prim- 
roses and  anemones  of  spring.  In  terms  of  art,  we 
may  say  that  nature  suppUes  landscapes,  figure 
studies,  portraits,  animal  pieces — mainly  therefore 
rivals  to  the  painter's  art,  but  rivals  that  Uve,  and 
that  move,  as  no  "moving  pictures"  ever  can.  We 
Northerns  have  not  the  strong  sunshine  of  other 
regions;  our  nearest  approach  to  the  same  effect  is 
perhaps  seen  in  the  black-and-white  of  clear  moon- 
Ught.  But  Hght  is  the  great  source  of  beauty;  and 
our  changing  lights  and  shadows  have  a  charm,  as 
of  expression,  beyond  the  rivalry  of  the  tropics. 

And,  here  or  there,  behind  the  veil  of  nature,  there 
is  a  spiritual  presence;  not  forced  upon  us  as  in  the 
tremendous  experiences  of  fife  and  death — ^not  im- 
perious and  arresting,  as  in  moral  law — not  over- 
whelmingly tender,  as  in  reUgious  ecstasy.  And  yet 
the  presence  is  deeply  however  dimly  felt.  Or,  if  we 
seem  to  lose  it — ^the  dance  of  atoms  may  remain ;  but 
beauty  is  gone,  and  nature  is  disenchanted,  and  our 
soul  is  homeless. 


CHAPTER  VIII 

Moral  Values 

If  we  may  begin  our  new  topic  by  asking  what  is 
distinctive  in  regard  to  it,  Kant  furnishes  us  with 
the  answer  in  the  case  of  moral  values — Nothing  on 
ultimate  analysis  is  fully  good  except  a  good  wiU. 
In  other  words,  character  is  the  supreme  value  of 
the  universe.  There  used  to  be  a  tradition  among 
theologians  when  writing  upon  ethics,  particularly 
when  they  were  deahng  expressly  with  Christian 
Ethics,  that  there  was  need  for  three  co-ordinate 
points  of  view — Duty  or  the  Law,  Virtue,  the  Chief 
Good.  We  claim  that  "duty"  is,  to  say  the  least 
for  it,  the  most  distinctive  thought  in  the  vocabulary 
of  the  moral  consciousness.  To  ask  "Why  should  I 
be  moral? "  is  not  purely  siUy,  hke  the  question  "Why 
do  we  enjoy  pleasant  things?"  or  even  Hke  the  ques- 
tion "Why  are  beautiful  things  attractive?"  The 
new  question  is  morally  base.  It  may  be  possible  to 
give  extrinsic  answers  to  it.  If  aU  that  rehgion  affirms 
is  true,  then  to  throw  off  the  yoke  of  duty  is  to  incur 
misery;  it  is  nothing  less  than  to  fight  against  God. 
But  the  intrinsic  answer  to  the  question  is  contained 
in  its  own  terms.  MoraUty  claims  every  one  because 
it  is  the  one  thing  inherently  and  absolutely  good. 
The  third  of  the  co-ordinate  points  of  view  spoken  of 
above  must  be  very  closely  associated  with  the  first. 

94 
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Accordingly,  one  must  register  dissent  on  a  new 
issue  from  Dr.  Rashdall.  He  has  affirmed  not  only 
that  all  values  are  commensurable,  but  that  the  ques- 
tion "What  is  good?"  is  more  fundamental  than  the 
question  "What  is  right?"  To  reduce  duty  to  a 
relative  form  of  goodness,  merged  in  a  crowd  of  other 
forms,  is  inconsistent  with  what  Kant  terms  its 
"categorical  imperative."  So  to  disguise  duty  may 
help  the  intellect  towards  the  recognition  of  moral  as 
well  as  rational  principles — and  may,  though  in 
imperfect  fashion,  remind  us  that  duty  does  not  stand 
alone  in  the  world  of  values;  but  it  hinders  rather 
than  helps  the  recognition  of  duty  as  gloriously 
supreme.  "Right"  itself  may  have  its  ambiguities. 
If  it  means  nothing  more  than  "morally  permissible," 
then — too  plainly — it  brings  with  it  no  high  revela- 
tions for  thought  or  for  life.  In  its  loftiest  significa- 
tion, right — or  duty — is  morally  inevitable.  It  does 
not  negotiate ;  it  does  not  allure ;  it  commands.  And 
so  moral  values  imply  a  new  type  of  Necessity,  which 
has  nothing  to  do  with  that  physical  compulsion  or 
causal  regularity  to  which  Naturalism  would  reduce 
it,  and  which  differs  profoundly  from  the  logical 
necessity — ^by  way  of  imphcation — in  which  InteUec- 
tualism  would  merge  it.  The  highest  form  of  freedom 
is  encountered  precisely  here,  in  the  soul's  willing 
submission  to  ethical  necessitation.  According  to 
Hegel  and  his  friends,  duty  is  a  mere  "SoUen" — an 
unrealized  possibility — that  only  "ought"  to  be  a 
fact.  They  therefore  contrast  it  almost  contemp- 
tuously with  the  calm  majesty  of  the  eternal  truths. 
This  once  again  appears  to  be  a  smart  literary  saUy, 
and  not  really  a  piece  of  sound  philosophy.  For  the 
moral  consciousness,  the  Good  is  that  which  possesses 
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absolute  rights.  If  it  is  obeyed,  obedience  is  well; 
the  law  of  goodness  ought  to  be  obeyed.  But,  if  it 
is  disobeyed  or  flouted,  its  claim  is  not  one  whit 
lessened ;  nor  is  the  rebel  for  one  moment  justified  in 
an  action  which  is  in  equal  measure  foolishness  and 
sin.  While  duty  may  indeed  truly  be  said  to  present 
itself  as  a  "Sollen,"  since  it  addresses  the  will,  duty 
does  not  dream  of  accepting  the  standing  of  a  mere 
"Sollen."  Heaven  and  earth  may  pass  away,  but 
this  thing — never. 

We  may  claim  further  that  moral  value  takes  up 
into  itself  and  recapitulates  all  lower  values,  so  that 
now  for  the  first  time  their  true  significance  shines 
out.  Work  is  a  moral  value.  So  is  leisure.  Economic 
efficiency  is  perhaps  a  social  rather  than  a  moral 
value — a,  thing  that  is  moral  only  derivatively  or  at 
a  second  remove.  But  prudence  is  a  moral  value — 
an  instalment,  incomplete  in  itself  but  indispensable, 
towards  the  acquirement  of  full-orbed  goodness.  And, 
if  pleasure  may  seem  to  be  permissible  rather  than 
indispensable,  and  so  to  be  "right"  in  the  lower  sense, 
yet  under  a  nobler  name — as  happiness;  or  in  any 
case  as  peace  or  as  blessedness — it  has  deep  moral 
significance.  Personal  health  too,  so  far  as  attainable, 
is  a  moral  value.  It  is  not  lightly  to  be  trifled  with, 
nor  without  imperious  justification  to  be  surrendered. 
And  so  with  beauty  and  with  culture;  these  also  are 
personally  desirable,  and  in  the  pubUc  Ufe  must  rank 
almost  as  sacred;  while  freedom  does  not  begin  to 
be  truly  understood  until  we  see  it  as  a  moral  postu- 
late, with  extensions  into  the  spheres  of  society  and 
pontics.  New  to  us  in  the  moral  region  is  the  value 
of  a  good  conscience.  Some  may  incHne  to  disparage 
this,  as  a  negative  thing;  and  perhaps  one  needs  to 
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pass  explicitly  into  the  region  of  religion  before  peace 
of  conscience  reveals  positive  quality  as  "the  love 
of  God  shed  abroad  in  our  hearts." 

Even  peace  of  conscience  does  not  seem  to  exhaust 
the  whole  value  of  moral  goodness,  as  an  experience 
of  personal  blessedness.  To  serve  the  good  cause,  and 
even  to  suffer  for  it,  creates  a  deep  and  sacred  satis- 
faction. Even  if  human  life  were  but  a  gleam  of  light 
between  a  dark  eternity  in  the  past  and  a  dark  eternity 
to  come,  it  would  have  its  true  worth  not  from  the 
pleasures  which  it  may  include  but  from  the  service 
of  the  ideal  which  it  makes  possible.  To  be  chaste, 
honourable,  generous  would  be  intrinsically  better 
than  to  be  impure,  false,  selfish,  even  if  life  were  only 
a  bubble,  gleaming  with  prismatic  hues  for  an  instant 
and  vanishing  for  ever.  Nevertheless,  if  character  is 
the  highest  thing  known  to  us  or  thinkable  by  us, 
a  universe  in  which  the  trained  and  disciplined 
character  is  broken  up  into  fragments  at  death,  and 
the  fragments  thrown  away,  would  seem  to  be  both 
less  desirable  and  less  credible  than  a  universe  in 
which  "values"  are  " persist ent."i  Such  high  con- 
sciousnesses are  not  a  matter  of  every  day.  Rarely 
perhaps  in  a  lifetime  do  they  come  quite  explictly 
before  us.  The  soldier  knows  them,  as  well  as  any 
of  the  sons  of  men.  Frightful  as  are  the  evils  of  war, 
we  have  no  right  to  forget  the  matchless  heroism 
which  it  has  yielded  age  after  age.  During  the  great 
war  through  which  we  ourselves  have  passed,  how 
life  appeared  to  gain  in  significance!  The  mere 
farthing's  worth  of  personal  service  which  one  might 
be  able  to  offer  to  the  cause  of  one's  country — and  of 

'The  expression  is  Hoffding's;  but  while  he  thus  conceives  "religion" 
he  leaves  it  hanging  in  the  air,  with  neither  God  nor  immortality  as  an 
assured  hope. 
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justice,  and  of  freedom — ^how  precious  a  thing  it  was 
to  one's  heart !  And  how  it  contrasted  with  years  of 
dull  routine,  when  the  ideal  was  harder  to  detect! 
Life  gained  in  conscious  meaning,  during  these  lurid 
days.  The  dreadful  simplification  of  war  threw  into 
high  relief  the  things  which  abide. 

If  moral  values  rank  so  high,  it  may  appear  hopeless 
to  speak  of  advancing  beyond  morahty  to  religion  as 
something  more  glorious  still.  I  conceive,  at  any 
rate,  that  the  proposal  to  establish  a  scientific  frontier 
— on  one  side  of  which  everything  shall  be  moral  and 
nothing  rehgious;  while  on  the  other  side  everything 
shall  be  rehgious  and  nothing  moral — is  senseless  talk. 
We  must  lay  hold  of  some  subtler  philosophy,  if  we 
are  rightly  to  distinguish  rehgion  from  morality,  and 
if  we  are  rightly  to  unite  the  two.  This  chapter  is  not 
the  place  for  such  an  effort.  Perhaps  this  book  is 
not.  But  I  desire  the  reader  to  believe  that  I  do  not 
speak  by  inadvertence  when  I  say,  and  say  once 
again,  that  righteousness  stands  highest  of  all  among 
the  values  of  this  or  of  any  possible  universe. 

In  addition  to  those  new  values  of  morality  which 
have  already  been  noted — ^peace  of  conscience,  and 
happiness  in  serving  the  good  cause — ^there  are  social 
formations  which  can  hardly  be  placed  under  any 
other  heading  than  our  present  one.  There  is  the 
Home;  where  we  learn  our  first ''lessons  of  right  and 
wrong,  and  begin  to  unlearn  selfishness.  There  is  the 
Country,  which  may  even  serve  as  a  rehgion  ("Vive 
la  France!");  and  love  of  country  ought  to  share 
the  depth  and  intensity  of  rehgious  experience,  though 
surely  rehgion  ought  not  to  be  exhausted  in  patriotism. 
There  is  the  State,  with  its  organized  and  disciphned 
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and  irresistible  force — irresistible,  except  when  it  seeks 
to  intrude  into  regions  within  which  force  is  irrelevant ; 
in  which  case  it  will  find  itself  a  shorn  Samson. ^  There 
is  Society  in  the  vaguer  sense — so  long  at  least  as 
Socialism  has  not  driven  freedom  out  of  the  world, 
and  estabhshed  everywhere  one  of  its  cast-iron  systems. 
There  are  voluntary  fellowships — freely  entered,  but 
bringing  into  our  lives  special  obHgations  and  require- 
ments, as  also  special  enrichments.  There  is  the 
Church — an  international  fellowship  which  stakes 
ever57thing  upon  rehgious  beHef.  If  that  goes,  the 
Church  goes  with  it.  Meantime,  we  should  better 
reaHse  the  moral  value  of  the  Christian  Church  if  we 
could  think  of  it  more  as  a  fellowship  and  less  as  an 
organization. 

This  is  the  type  of  morahty  which  pleased  Hegel, 
while  the  morality  of  the  individual  conscience  found 
in  him  a  captious  critic.  And  I  conceive  that  we  are 
bound  to  reaHse  in  our  thinking,  as  men  of  our  own 
race  have  hardly  begun  to  do,  the  high  moral  signifi- 
cance of  the  social  order.  The  moral  freedom  of  man 
must  be  freedom  ja  the  state  and  in  society — not 
freedom  from  the  state  or  from  society.  The  formula 
which  tells  us  that  we  may  do  what  we  Uke  so  long  as 
we  do  not  infringe  the  freedom  of  our  neighbour  to 
do  what  he  hkes  is  perhaps  not  false  but  is  desperately 
inadequate.  It  conceives  of  humanity  on  the  analogy 
of  a  heap  of  cannon  balls,  touching  each  other  at  a 
single  point  and  instantly  bending  away  again.  A 
truer  insight  perceives  that  we  are  freer  in  society  than 
in  soHtude,  because  social  life  is  fuller  and  richer  than 
the  Ufe  which  lacks  fellowship.    Even  the  economists, 

*  It  is  easy  to  state  the  principle  in  a  phrase.  To  embody  it  in  practise 
will  task  the  utmost  wisdom  of  good  men. 
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before  speaking  of  the  division  of  labour,  speak  of  its 
combination.  Five  men  working  together  may  move 
a  boulder  which  the  most  prolonged  efforts  of  any 
one  of  them  could  not  budge.  This  elementary  truth 
may  serve  us  as  a  parable  of  the  moral  life.  Society, 
which  taught  us  to  know  right  from  wrong,  which 
gives  us  our  work  and  with  it  our  opportunity,  which 
has  been  the  source  of  so  much  of  our  happiness — 
society  may  expect  to  be  respectfully  and  almost 
hesitatingly  criticized,  if  conscience  compels  us  to 
dissent  from  its  ways.  And  society  on  its  part  ought 
to  recognise  that  conscience,  though  frequently  trouble- 
some (in  its  imperfection),  is  after  all  the  only  stuff 
out  of  which  good  citizenship  can  be  fashioned. 
Accordingly  social  goodness  is  prolonged  and 
heightened  in  the  individual  Ufe,  where  conscience  is 
the  final  authority,  and  where  the  coarse  approxi- 
mations of  custom  are  perfected  and  transcended  in 
the  structure  of  character. 

To  these  we  may  add  still  another  class  of  values, 
midway  between  the  personal  and  the  social — friend- 
ship and  love.  These  have  not  yet  been  named  in  our 
study;  they  could  not  be  omitted;  and  I  do  not  see 
what  else  we  could  call  them  except  moral  values. 
They  have  a  significance  not  inferior — and  probably 
superior — to  that  of  the  more  wholesale  virtues  of 
good  citizenship.  If  we  may  trust  the  spiritual  religions 
of  the  world,  friendship  and  love  are  possible  not  only 
between  men  and  men  but  between  men  and  God. 
And  they  rest,  in  both  regions  alike,  upon  personal 
choice.  A  man  who  makes  no  friends  must  be  defective 
morally;  a  man  who  rejects  the  friendship  of  God 
incurs  graver  blame. 

If  we  speak  of  love  in  a  broad  sense,  every  relation 
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of  intimate  friendship  deserves  the  lofty  name.  If  we 
think  of  love  in  the  narrower  but  intenser  signification 
which  belongs  to  it  as  between  husband  and  wife, 
then  we  may  say  that,  while  the  homes  into  which 
we  are  born  are  of  deep  moral  significance,  the  homes 
which  we  make  in  after  life  by  personal  choice  are 
more  deeply  significant  still — sometimes  for  evil;  but, 
if  for  good,  then  for  how  great  a  good!  "House  and 
riches,"  observes  the  Hebrew  wisdom,  "are  an  in- 
heritance from  fathers,"  but  a  good  wife  "from 
Jehovah." 

To  our  fist  of  virtues  current  opinion  would  insist 
on  our  adding  the  virtue  of  "Altruism,"  if  it  does  not 
further  insist  that  Altruism — like  Aaron's  rod — 
swallows  up  all  its  neighbours.  Too  often  Christianity 
itself  is  roundly  identified  with  altruism  and  altruism 
with  virtue.  Shall  we  admit  that  altruism  is  at  any 
rate  a  desirable  addition  to  our  fist  of  moral  virtues.'* 

The  word  Altruism  belongs  to  the  vocabulary  of 
Auguste  Comte.  It  implies  the  banishment  from 
men's  thoughts  of  the  ethic  of  principle,  and  the  effort 
to  discover  within  the  region  of  naturaUsm  something 
which  may  pass  muster  as  a  substitute  for  essential 
moral  goodness.  Altruism  may  further  imply — 
though  this  is  hardly  clear  in  Comtism — that,  besides 
the  claim  made  upon  us  by  organized  society,  the 
individual  brother  or  sister  by  our  side  has  a  standing 
claim  to  our  sympathy  and  our  help.  Certainly  this 
last  is  a  moral  truth  worth  noting.  In  this  acceptation 
of  the  word,  altruism  is  equivalent  to  what  Butler's 
age  termed  "benevolence,"  and  has  perhaps  some 
advantage  in  being  free  from  the  suspicion  of  patronage 
which  chngs  to  the  other  term.  Goodwill  or  love 
might  be  a  worthier  expression.    "Love"  for  one's 
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neighbour  would  doubtless  carry  us  beyond  the 
ordinary  manifestations  of  neighbourliness;  and  yet 
it  may  be  doubted  whether,  according  to  the  Christian 
rule,  anything  except  love  can  fulfil  the  law;  if^we 
begin  with  love  towards  God,  and  protect  ourselves 
against  "the  tendency  to  resolve  religion  [or  morality] 
into  the  love  of  man  to  man."^  But,  in  the  end, 
Altruism  seems  to  mean  that  anything  of  the  nature 
of  a  value  that  accrues  to  ourselves  is  morally  suspect, 
while  anything  that  accrues  to  another's  advantage 
has  strong  presumption  in  its  favour.  Such  praise  of 
Altruism  is  a  piece  of  good  practical  advice  but 
nothing  more.  We  are  all  tainted  with  selfishness,  and 
must  therefore  be  on  our  guard  against  showing  too 
much  concern  for  our  own  interests.  But,  in  strict 
ethical  judgment.  Self  is  not  as  such  bad,  and  Other 
is  not  as  such  good  (e.g.  the  self-sacrificing  parent 
who  spoils  a  child  by  indulgence  is  not  admirable). 
What  is  truly  good  is  the  good  will — loyal  to  principle, 
faithful  towards  the  community,  helpful  towards  the 
individual   neighbour,   reverent   towards   God. 

In  a  lower  region :  if  we  could  establish  an  economic 
equahty  as  level  as  the  plains  of  Lombardy — which 
seems  to  be  in  men's  desires — ^we  should  have  done 
Uttle  for  our  fellows  if  they  had  not  been  inspired 
with  the  love  of  goodness.  But,  if  that  spreads,  other 
changes  which  are  necessary  or  desirable  will  come 
for  the  first  time  within  the  range  of  possibihty. 

It  may  appear  uncertain  whether  we  ought  to  speak 
of  "  moral  value  "  or  rather  of  "  moral  values."  I 
may  at  any  rate  caU  attention,  before  breaking  off 
this  discussion,  to  two  elements  which  enter  into  the 

'■  See  J.  M'Leod  Campbell's  Nature  of  the  Atonement,  Note  I  in  Appeadiz' 
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mass  of  moral  judgments.  They  may  appear  to  us  to 
be  elements  in  moral  value  as  such,  rather  than  to 
constitute  moral  values  of  distinct  kinds ;  and  yet  one 
of  them  is  more  in  evidence  in  one  set  of  duties,  and 
the  other  in  duties  of  a  different  order.  The  good  hfe, 
then,  appears  to  consist  partly  in  the  service  of  abstract 
principles,  and  partly  in  ministering  to  the  welfare  of 
mankind.  The  two  elements  habitually  converge; 
and,  even  when  that  is  not  visibly  true,  we  exercise 
an  act  of  rehgious  faith  and  assure  ourselves  that  ulti- 
mately they  must  coincide.  But,  on  the  surface  of 
things,  they  may  often  appear  widely  divergent ;  and 
assuredly  our  moral  ideas  will  be  very  differently  shaped 
and  coloured  according  as  we  concentrate  upon  one — 
whichever  one  that  may  be — or  strive  rather  to  main- 
tain loyalty  towards  both. 

The  first  yields  the  morality  of  principle — the  char- 
acteristic keynote  alike  of  Butler,  of  Kant,  and  of  T.  H. 
Green.  I  have  pointed  out  elsewhere^  that  all  three 
of  these  may  be  described  as  IdeaUsts ;  it  is  fair  to  add 
that  the  morahsts  who  stand  for  Intuitionism  rather 
than  Ideahsm — for  the  appeal  to  conscience  as  such 
rather  than  to  reason  as  such,  or  to  reason  speaking 
through  conscience — may  be  found  serving  the  same 
ethical  interests.  As  Butler  is  fond  of  reminding  us, 
the  ethic  of  principle  lays  special  emphasis  on  "  veracity 
and  justice  "  in  contrast  to  the  favourite  virtue  of 
Butler's  age  "  rational  self-love,"  or  to  that  other  soft 
virtue  which  his  age  termed  "  charity  "  or  "  benevo- 
lence," and  which  our  age  praises  as  "  altruism." 
Bentham — ^that  powerful  influence  of  a  different  type 
— suspected  that  the  severer  virtues  cloaked  empty 
and    cruel    abstractions;     and    certainly    they    will 

^  In  chap.  10  of  the  book  entitled  Christianity  and  Sin. 
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often  be  found  inhibiting  the  loose -lipped  and  easy- 
going kindness  which  is  so  popular  to-day.  But,  if 
the  moral  Ufe  of  mankind  is  to  rise  into  the  region  of 
nobihty,  it  can  only  do  so  by  reverent  loyalty  to  the 
values  imposed  by  conscience.  Writers  of  many 
shades  of  opinion  and  degrees  of  power — R.  L.  Steven- 
son as  well  as  Ella  Wlieeler  Wilcox — keep  telling  us 
that  kindness,  and  more  kindness,  and  still  more  kind- 
ness is  what  the  world  wants ;  but  kindness  apart  from 
principle  is — as  Butler  would  warn  us — "  no  one  can 
say  what."  I  ventured  to  af&rm  a  little  ago  that,  if 
human  Ufe  were  only  a  flash  of  consciousness  between 
bUnd  processes  of  matter  in  the  past  and  in  the  future, 
morality  might  still  vindicate  itself  by  the  power  of 
these  ideal  excellences.  Let  me  add  here  that,  even  if 
we  most  firmly  beUeve  that  God  has  created  us,  and 
has  estabhshed  the  conditions  of  our  existence,  yet 
we  dare  not  hold  that  God  estabhshed  these  virtues 
by  fiat.  To  create,  or  not  to  create  moral  beings, 
may  be  at  God's  free  choice;  we  have  no  right  to 
affirm  the  opposite.  But,  if  He  does  so  create,  then  of 
moral  necessity  He  makes  us  sharers  with  Himself 
in  these  high  moral  insights.  And  only  so  are  we 
children  of  God. 

The  other  hemisphere  of  the  moral  ideal  consists 
of  the  service  of  mankind.  The  humblest  and  dullest 
human  life  which  is  truly  good  "  helps,"  as  one  of 
George  Ehot's  characters  puts  it,  "to  widen  the  skirts 
of  light  "  for  all  its  fellows.  This  is  the  fiUing,  this  the 
content,  which  abstract  "duty"  may  seem  to  lack. 
Even  Kant,  who  glories  in  being  a  rigorist,  makes  a 
place  for  "my  neighbour's  happiness"  (though  not 
for  his  perfection)  alongside  of  "my  own  perfection" 
(though  not  my  happiness)  among  the  ends  which  are 
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to  govern  human  life;  while  in  philosophy  of  religion 
he  takes  the  further  step  of  postulating  God — not  to 
make  us  good;  that,  he  thinks,  would  interfere  with 
the  purity  and  autonomy  of  the  moral  hfe;  but — to 
make  good  human  beings  happy  in  the  long  run. 
There  is  undoubtedly  a  measure  of  practical  wisdom 
in  such  teaching.  "R.L.S."  is,  on  the  whole,  a  con- 
siderable lay  morahst,  and  we  find  him  concurring  with 
Kant  in  this  advice.  "  There  is  an  idea  abroad  among 
moral  people  that  they  should  make  their  neighbours 
good.  One  person  I  have  to  make  good ;  myself.  But 
my  duty  to  my  neighbour  is  much  more  nearly  ex- 
pressed by  saying  that  I  have  to  make  him  happy — 
if  I  may."  Nevertheless,  if  we  go  a  httle  deeper,  we 
recognise  that  the  good  of  mankind  includes  more  than 
"happiness."  The  moral  fellowship  of  humanity  was 
alive  before  us,  and  it  will  live  after  us ;  and,  although 
the  good  hfe  must  be  rooted  in  often-repeated  acts  of 
personal  choice,  fellowship  in  the  service  of  the  common 
good  is  no  dream,  but  a  supremely  blessed  fact. 

The  distinction  which  we  have  sought  to  elucidate 
meets  us  again — or  a  kindred  form  meets  us — ^when 
we  distinguish  the  morahty  of  principle  from  the 
morahty  of  impulse.  Ideally,  these  two  ought  to 
coincide ;  just  as  loyalty  to  conscience  ought  to  embody 
itself  in  humane  action.  One  of  the  culminating 
points  in  the  ethic  of  O.T.  prophecy  is  contained  in 
the  promise  "I  will  write  my  law  in  their  heart"; 
and  this  finds  its  due  echo  in  a  Psalm — "  I  dehght  to 
do  thy  will,  O  my  God;  yea,  thy  law  is  within  my 
heart,"  or  again  in  a  saying  of  the  Jesus  of  the 
Fourth  Gospel ;  "  My  meat  is  to  do  the  will  of  him  that 
sent  me,  and  to  accomphsh  his  work."  Yet,  even  in 
the  best  of  fives,  such  joyful  service  wiU  not  always 
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be  possible.  At  least  for  one  moment,  the  Jesus  of 
the  "Spiritual  Gospel"  will  be  found  saying  "Now 
is  my  soul  troubled";  while  in  other  Gospels  we  have 
an  exceeding  bitter  cry — "  O  my  Father,  if  it  be  possible, 
let  this  cup  pass  away  from  me ;  nevertheless,  not  as  I 
will,  but  as  Thou  wilt."  To  take  a  sample  from  a 
lower  level;  I  have  heard  two  revered  friends  of  an 
older  generation  comparing  notes,  and  agreeing  that 
it  was  always  a  great  effort  to  visit  their  "districts" 
of  squahd  poverty,  and  that  they  again  and  again 
came  home  feehng  thankful  that  they  had  tried. 

The  experience  of  the  moral  hfe  cannot  always  be 
transfigured  into  a  glow  of  reUgious  triumph.  We 
must  often  creep  along  lower  levels.  If  patient  con- 
tinuance, under  many  difficulties,  in  the  service  of 
the  good,  were  to  disappear  out  of  our  Uves,  would 
there  not  be  a  grave  loss  of  values — touched  indeed 
with  pain,  and  perhaps  with  weariness,  and  yet 
indescribably  precious? 


CHAPTER  IX 

"The  Holy"  and  Religious  Values 

Asking  first  of  all,  once  again,  what  is  distinctive  in 
a  new  value  to  which  we  turn,  we  find  that  Prof. 
Otto's  remarkable  book  on  The  Idea  of  the  Holy  under- 
takes to  meet  our  desire  by  directing  attention  mainly 
to  that  which  is  believed  to  be  unique  in  the  rehgious 
experience.  Prof.  Otto's  work  is  a  focus  of  many 
interests.  It  is  partly  a  contribution  to  comparative 
religion,  partly  to  the  psychology  of  religion,  partly 
to  the  philosophy  of  religion,  and  partly  also  to  Christian 
theology.  Everywhere  the  writer  is  well  equipped, 
and  everywhere  fresh  and  suggestive.  It  is  our  own 
phraseology  rather  than  his  which  describes  him  as 
dealing  with  the  experience  of  rehgion.  He  seems  to 
require  something  more  objective,  and,  when  he  sum- 
marizes Schleiermacher,  offers  the  criticism  that 
Schleiermacher  vainly  sought  from  the  subjective 
experience  of  dependence  to  extract  a  satisfying 
doctrine  of  God  as  the  Being  on  whom  we  depend. 
With  this  caution  to  the  reader,  that  our  language  may 
seem  to  do  less  than  justice  to  Otto's  effort,  we  persist 
in  employing  it,  under  the  behef  that  it  not  inaccurately 
corresponds  to  what  Otto  has  really  accomphshed. 
Nor  need  we  be  supposed  to  admit  that  subjectivism — 
in  the  sense  in  which  every  study  of  values  impHes  it — 
is  necessarily  bad.    We  did  not  ask  the  reader  of  this 
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book  to  assume  that  a  study  of  values  was  the  best, 
still  less  that  it  was  the  only  way,  of  fashioning  a 
spiritual  philosophy.  We  simply  presupposed  that 
such  a  study  was  interesting  and  promising  to  the 
mind  of  the  explorer.  Let  us  not  entangle  ourselves 
now  in  the  contrary  assumption,  that  to  study  values 
is  to  philosophize  in  a  discreditable  way. 

Prof.  Otto  offers  us  two  names  for  that  which 
is  distinctive  in  rehgion.  It  is  the  Numinous — Otto's 
own  new  coinage — and  it  is  the  Holy,  When  he  first 
introduces  us  to  these  terms,  he  appears  to  discrim- 
inate them.  The  Numinous  is  to  be  the  religious 
experience  in  the  rough;  we  might  almost  call  it  the 
raw  material  of  rehgion;  the  Holy  is  to  be  the  more 
psychically  advanced,  the  more  philosophically  satis- 
fying, the  more  morally  worthy  type  of  the  same  great 
experience.  Some  such  distinction  appears  highly 
desirable.  Why  have  two  terms  in  use,  if  the  two  are 
to  be  absolutely  synonymous?  All  that  is  important 
in  the  distinction  might  be  secured  whether  Numinous 
be  confined  to  the  lower  manifestations  of  the  rehgious 
"instinct"  (if  we  may  so  speak),  or  be  taken  for  a 
general  characterization  of  rehgion  whether  high  or 
low;  not  perhaps  necessarily  low,  but  in  any  case  not 
necessarily  high — so  long  as  "Holy"  had  the  loftier 
associations  as  part  of  its  essential  meaning.  It  must 
be  granted  that  some  violence  is  done  to  history,  in 
this,  our  proposed — and  Dr.  Otto's  proposed — definition. 
There  are  elements  in  the  O.T.  portion  of  our  Christian 
Scriptures  where  "holy"  means  "numinous"  in  a 
suf&ciently  low  and  indefinite  sense.  Yet,  in  spite 
of  the  danger  of  misunderstandings,  the  distinction  is 
weU  worth  estabhshing  by  a  definite  use  of  terms; 
and  we    who  are    Christians  could   hardly    dare   to 
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separate  the  word  holy  from  its  higher  implications. 
It  may  mean  not  very  much  when  the  "Law  of  Holi- 
ness" declares  "Ye  shaU  be  holy,  for  I,  your  God,  am 
holy;"  it  means  almost  everything  when  the  apostle 
of  Jesus  Christ  quotes  and  endorses  the  saying  (I  Peter 
i,  16). 

Nevertheless,  having  offered  us  this  distinction, 
Prof.  Otto  appears  to  forget  it.  When  he  comes  on 
to  speak  of  "Holiness"  as  a  "value,"  he  is  almost 
entirely  pre-occupied  with  the  numinous — with  what  is 
most  manifestly  distinctive  in  the  religious  experience, 
and  is  least  in  danger  of  being  struck  out  as  a  mere 
derivative  from  morality.  That  is,  perhaps,  one  of  the 
disadvantages  attendant  on  too  great  engrossment 
with  what  is  distinctive.  "Pious  women,"  according 
to  Archdeacon  Julius  Hare,  have  a  difficulty  in  realiz- 
ing "  how  much  religion  there  is  in  other  things  besides 
religion  " — a  very  excellent  piece  of  Broad  Church 
wisdom,  suited  for  the  guidance  either  of  women  or 
of  men.  Let  us  strive  then  to  be  faithful  rather  to 
Otto's  original  definition  of  the  word  than  to  his 
practice. 

At  its  lower  stages,  the  distinctive  feature  in  the 
religious  experience  is  supposed  to  be  a  vague  sense 
of  something  uncanny.  If  you  explain  the  uncanni- 
ness  by  the  hypothesis  of  ghosts,  that  is  secondary 
and  artificial ;  it  is  perhaps  a  "rationalization."  Some- 
thing not  dissimilar  must  be  said  of  the  other  explana- 
tion, "God  is  in  this  place  and  I  knew  it  not."  A  very 
able  critic  of  Otto's  views.  Dr.  Oman,  of  Cambridge, 
has  tried  a  species  of  reductio  ad  absurdum  by  inquiring 
whether  the  horse  that  shies  at  a  piece  of  paper  has  a 
religious  experience.  I  do  not  know  that  there  is  any 
absurdity  here!     If  the  positions  are  otherwise  well 
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supported,  they  will  not  break  down  at  this  point. 
Should  Dr.  Oman's  horse  turn  out  to  be  not  just  a 
horse  but  a  Houyhnhnm,  the  vague  alarm  which  it 
experiences  in  the  presence  of  the  unknown  may  well 
turn  out  to  contain  a  germ  (or  germs)  of  that  which 
wiU  hereafter  appear  in  the  creature's  experience  as 
religion.  We  are  rational  and  moral  beings,  if  mostly 
in  posse  ;  therefore  our  "  blank  misgivings  "  as  well 
as  our  "  high  instincts  "  have,  or  may  have,  profound 
religious  significance. 

At  a  more  advanced  stage,  this  distinctive  feature 
of  religion  is  regarded  by  Dr.  Otto  as  having  developed 
into  conscious  recognition  of  mystery.  As  such,  it  may 
be  termed  an  intellectualist  value ;  almost  we  might  say 
that  it  is  a  knowledge  value — but  no ;  it  appears  rather 
to  be  an  "  Ignorance  "  value.  Apart  from  the  other 
elements  with  which  Dr.  Otto  associates  it  in  developed 
religious  experience — a  very  important  qualification — 
we  appear  to  have  here,  over  again,  Herbert  Spencer's 
vague  awe  in  the  presence  of  the  Unknowable.  For 
Spencer,  this  was  the  whole  of  religion — ^its  Alpha  and 
its  Omega. 

If  Dr.  Otto's  theory  should  carry  conviction,  it  will 
amount  to  a  very  interesting  rehabiHtation  of  the 
religious  thought  of  Mystery.  As  such  it  is  sharply 
contrasted  with  the  Hegelian  appeal  to  Reason  *. 
For  Hegel,  knowledge  is  the  Alpha  and  Omega  not 
only  of  true  religion,  but  of  true  everything.  And  if 
we  may — not  incorrectly — say  that  God,  the  object 
of  all  rehgious  worship,  is  not  Himself  a  "  reUgious  " 
being  such  as  His  creature  and  worshipper  man  is, 
there  need  be  no  absurdity  in  holding  that  both  our 

» This  Hegelian  attitude  was  conspicuous  as  one  element  in  the  late 
A.  M.  Fairbairn's  synthesis. 
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knowledge  and  our  ignorance  qualify  us  for  religion, 
and  lead  or  drive  us  towards  God.  Again,  Otto's  view 
contrasts  with  the  accepted  definition  of  mystery  in 
the  theological  schools — a  definition  which  is  part  of 
Roman  CathoHc  dogma  since  the  Vatican  Council, 
and  which  is  the  dominant  tradition  in  the  more 
scholastic  forms  of  Protestantism — that  mystery  is  a 
thing  undiscoverable  by  reason  and  unintelligible  to 
reason  even  after  it  has  been  revealed.  Admittedly, 
New  Testament  usage  denotes  by  Mystery  some- 
thing once  undreamed  of,  but  now  revealed,  and 
therefore  known;  the  Deists  insisted  upon  this, 
and  Archbishop  Whately  popularized  the  correct 
exegesis. 

There  may  be  satisfactory  grounds  for  imposing  a 
divergent  usage  upon  the  religious  terms  of  the  New 
Testament,  although  the  process  has  its  danger. ^  But 
after  aU — if  one  may  say  so  without  undue  disrespect 
towards  dogma — ^what  does  the  Lord  Grod  gain  by 
revealing  mysterious  truths  to  us,  if  we  are  no  wiser 
after  the  revelation  has  reached  us  than  we  were 
before?  The  upshot  seems  to  be,  that  God  reveals  a 
Shibboleth.  Without  knowing  what  it  means,  you 
may  say  AB  and  go  to  heaven.  In  fact,  if  you  are  to 
go  to  heaven,  you  must  assent  to  the  formula  AB 
when  the  Church  proposes  it.  If,  instead  of  assenting, 
you  insist  upon  saying  AC  or  BD,  you  go — elsewhere. 
I  cannot  help  concluding  that  the  traditional  theological 
view  of  mystery  is  a  caput  mortuum — a  form  of  highly 
definite  and  abstract  knowledge  from  which  every 
particle  of  knowledge-content  has  been  scraped  away. 
"Ye  worship  ye  know  not  what;    we  know  what  we 

'  We  have  argued  that  it  is  desirable  to  set  aside  certaia  O.T.  usages  of 
"Holy." 
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worship."  It  is  at  any  rate  an  infinitely  more  promis- 
ing plea  for  mystery  to  say,  with  Otto,  that  the  sense 
of  something  which  passes  beyond  full  comprehension 
enters  into  the  religious  experience  from  its  lowest 
to  its  highest  range. 

Dr.  Otto  calls  the  highest  element  in  religion  "non- 
rational."  He  warns  us  that  we  are  not  to  confuse 
what  is  non-rational^  with  what  is  irrational, ^  and 
further  explains  that  the  non-rational  is  that  which 
cannot  be  grasped  in  "conceptual"  thought.  This 
language  suggests  that  possibly  there  may  be  other 
fashions  than  theorizing  in  which  intelligence  con- 
tributes to  the  religious  experience.  Of  this  we  shall 
try  to  speak  later.  For  the  moment,  let  it  be  enough 
to  point  out  that  the  recognition  of  a  combination  of 
"rational"  and  "non-rational"  elements  does  a  good 
deal  to  modify  our  apprehension  of  mystery  as  con- 
stituting (for  Dr.  Otto)  what  we  have  ventured  to  call 
it — an  Ignorance-value.  Mystery  means  not  merely 
that  we  do  not  know,  but  that  we  know  that  we  do 
not  know.  (The  man  who  does  not  know  that  he 
does  not  know  is  the  nuisance  in  human  society.)  We 
might  almost  say,  with  the  Hegelians,  that  "con- 
sciousness" of  the  limit  (viz.  of  our  ignorance)  "tran- 
scends" the  limit — although,  after  all,  some  difference 
does  seem  to  exist  between  conscious  nescience  and 
complete  omniscience.  Might  we  not  say  further  that, 
even  if  we  accept  Otto's  view  of  religion,  we  must 
alter  his  philosophical  categories?  Do  we  not  see  in 
the  religion  to  which  he  is  pointing  us  something  more 
than  a  mixture  of  discrepant  elements,  some  of  them 
"rational"  and  some  "non-rational"?     We  know  in 

•Is  this  the  Thomist  "beyond  reason"? 
•The  Thomist  "contrary  to  reason"? 
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part ;  for  the  object  of  our  knowledge  extends  in- 
calculably beyond  our  span ;  and  we  confess  that 
solemn  truth.  Yet  what  we  know  we  know;  and 
we  are  confident  that  nowhere  in  the  vast  hinterland 
of  Deity  is  there  anything  inconsistent  with  the 
truths  which  it  has  been  vouchsafed  to  us  to  learn 
concerning  the  God  and  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ. 

We  have  been  treating  the  distinctive  rehgious 
value  of  Dr.  Otto  as  something  between  an  Ignorance- 
value  and  a  Knowledge-value.  We  must  not  forget, 
however,  that  Otto  has  other  things  to  say  about  it. 
It  is  equally  to  him  a  feeling-value,  and  that  in  two 
forms;  the  "mysterium"  is  both  "tremendum"  and 
"fascinans."  Probably  this  is  a  good  psychological 
report  of  primitive  reUgion;  but  it  makes  one  un- 
easy. One  feels  that  there  may  be  pathological 
as  well  as  saving  experiences  in  the  bewildered  half- 
savage  soul.  Looking  away  then  to  spiritual  reHgion, 
we  desire  to  substitute  "God"  for  "mystery" — God 
self-reveaUng  though  unsearchable  and  past  finding 
out.  And  God,  not  the  abstract  element  of  mystery 
in  God,  is  to  be  both  feared  and  loved.  He  is  indeed 
to  be  feared — supremely  because  of  His  utter  moral 
purity,  if  in  part  because  of  His  limitless  power.  And 
God  also  is  to  be  sought  with  the  whole  heart ;  but 
not  just  because  of  the  dehcious  shiver  which  may 
accompany  the  approach  to  mystery — rather  because 
His  name  is  Father  and  His  nature  is  Love.  And  this, 
the  experience  found  in  all  spiritual  religions  and 
pre-eminently  in  the  fellowship  of  Jesus  Christ,  is 
recognisably  the  perfection  on  religious  lines  of  what 
occurs,  crude  and  ambiguous,  in  the  first  stirrings  of 
the  rehgious  impulse. 
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Dr.  Otto  regards  with  severe  displeasure  the  hypo- 
thesis of  evolutionary  Epigenesis,^  which  played  so 
great  a  part  in  the  philosophy  of  the  late  James  Ward. 
Apparently  we  are  to  exclude  "Becoming"  from  our 
view  of  the  spiritual  universe.  A  is  to  be  A  to  all 
eternity,  and  B  is  to  be  B;  A  dare  not  turn  into  B. 
Creative  evolution,  emergent  evolution,  are  deadly 
errors,  giving  us  a  naturahstic  explanation  and  sub- 
version of  spiritual  reahties  in  place  of  the  sacred 
realities  themselves.  Doubtless  anything  is  better 
than  triumphant  naturalism.  But  how  can  we  deny 
the  possibility — or  the  significance! — of  evolutionary 
transformations?  Why  need  we  suppose  that  evolution 
is  always  to  be  interpreted  in  the  hght  of  its  low 
beginnings?  Finis  coronat  opus.  Let  us  be  thankful 
for  the  elucidation  and  defence  of  whatever  is  distinctive 
in  the  rehgious  experience ;  but  let  us  not  be  hasty 
in  accepting,  unexamined,  all  the  philosophical  appar- 
atus of  our  brilliant  pioneer. 

Surrendering,  at  least  for  the  present,  the  clue  with 
which  Dr.  Otto  undertakes  to  furnish  us,  let  us  review 
some  other  attempts  at  characterizing  the  rehgious 
experience ;  mainly  though  not  exclusively  in  contrast 
with  morahty. 

Hegel's  attitude  is  characteristic  in  its  emphasis 
upon  the  close  connexion  between  reUgion  and  philo- 
sophical insight.  It  is  almost  clear  in  him,  as  it  is 
altogether  clear  in  the  kindred  movement  of  Croce's 
mind,  that  the  religious  experience  is  essentially  an 
approach  to  philosophy,  and  in  the  end  an  imperfect 
way  of  philosophizing.     With  this  connects  the  behef 

*  This  appears  to  be  connected  in  Dr.  Otto's  mind  with  his  doctrine 
of  the  a  priori — in  regard  to  which  I  should  desire  to  think  further,  before 
either  accepting  or  criticizing  the  doctrine. 
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that — from  the  standpoint  of  religion  much  more  than 
from  that  of  morality — the  universe  is  seen  to  be  on 
the  side  of  goodness,  and  that  philosophy  is  the 
champion  whose  energies  win  the  victory  over  doubt 
— ^the  genius  whose  insight  turns  faith  into  knowl- 
edge. Less  usual,  but  not  at  all  inconsistent,  is  a 
Hegelian  emphasis  upon  distinctiveness — to  wit,  the 
distinctive  superiority  of  religion  as  compared  with 
what  is  often  termed  "mere"  morality.  Probably  the 
major  part  of  HegeHanizing  philosophies  of  rehgion 
consists  in  the  reiteration  of  that  assurance.  And  yet, 
when  this  philosophical  gnosis  has  set  forth  all  that  it 
has  to  offer  us,  very  little  help  indeed  is  found  in  it  for 
the  struggling  individual  soul, 

Ritschl,  once  a  Hegelian,  stands  in  later  life  at  the 
opposite  extreme  of  thought.  But  he,  too,  concen- 
trates upon  the  issue  between  morality  and  religion, 
and  he  also  stands  for  contrast — though  many  of  his 
critics  may  think  that  he  takes  too  moralistic  a  view 
of  the  contents  of  religion.  Herrmann  is  less  open  to 
the  last  criticism;  but,  so  far  as  method  goes,  Herr- 
mann is  in  entire  agreement  with  his  senior,  and  stands 
for  contrast  in  all  its  sharpness.  Ritschl  emphasizes 
several  phases  of  the  contrast  in  question.  MoraHty 
demands,  religion  bestows;  morality  conceives  good- 
ness as  man's  work,  but  religion  as  God's  workman- 
ship ;  1  morality  unites  us  to  our  fellows,  but  rehgion 
to  God.  That  the  relative  contrast  between  these 
two  activities  of  the  human  spirit  is  correctly  reported, 
who  can  doubt  ?  It  is  the  underlying  philosophical  (or 
unphilosophical)  assumption  which  one  is  disposed  to 
challenge,  viz.,  that  the  relative  contrast  implies  an 

» i.e.  (says  Ritschl)  according  to  Christianity,  God  in  Christ  makes 
' '  the  community." 
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ultimate  heterogeneity.  Did  Christ  speak  for  reKgion 
when  He  said  "  I  will  give  you  rest?"  And  did  He, 
without  warning,  relapse  to  the  standpoint  and  borrow 
the  vocabulary  of  morahty,  when  He  added  "  Take  my 
yoke  upon  you?"  If  we  are  to  have  a  serviceable 
philosophy  of  religion,  we  must  not  propose  so  crude  a 
juxtaposition  of  separate  spiritual  "values." 

Another  proposal  has  been  advanced^ — that  every 
ideal  value:  truth,  or  beauty,  or  goodness;  may, 
when  intensely  experienced,  pass  into  the  sphere  of 
reUgion.  Perhaps  we  might  say  that  the  love  of  truth, 
beauty,  or  goodness,  and  of  each  for  its  own  sake,  may 
gain  in  ardour  until  it  becomes  reUgious ;  or  perhaps  we 
might  say  that  some  high  service  of  these  great  values 
or  some  true  sacrifice  on  their  behalf  makes  the  experi- 
ence of  the  soul  a  religious  thing.  There  appears  to  be 
not  a  Uttle  suggestiveness  in  this  thesis.  It  empha- 
sizes the  significance  of  beauty,  which — ^unless  much  of 
our  life  is  an  irrelevance  to  piety — must  bring  a  contri- 
bution of  its  own  to  the  highest  experiences  of  all. 
And  it  emancipates  us  from  that  detestable  philosophy 
which  supposes  that  the  soul's  supreme  treasures  have 
to  be  balanced  against  each  other ;  as  if  one  life  might 
come  to  disaster  because  it  was  too  moral  to  be  religious, 
and  another  because  it  was  too  religious  to  be  moral. 
At  its  highest  then,  we  say,  moraUty  becomes  religion. 
At  its  truest  and  purest,  we  say,  reUgion  is  the  radiant 
perfecting  of  moral  goodness.  A  religious  morahty  is 
not  only  religiously  but  morally  also  superior  to  a  non- 
religious  moraUty ;  a  moral  reUgion  is  not  only  morally 
but  reUgiously  superior  to  that  ugly  abortion,  a  non- 
moral  religion.    This  means  Epigenesis,  or  something 

^  In  an  address  to  the  Manchester  University  Theological  Society ; 
I  trust  the  Bishop  of  Middleton  will  pardon  an  imperfect  report  of  what 
he  said. 
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subtler  stiU ;  and  name  it  what  you  choose,  it  appears 
to  be  a  truth  equally  certain  and  weighty,  I  would 
only  desire  further  that  we  should  expand  our  defini- 
tion ;  or  alternatively  that  we  should  realize  how  much 
it  already  contains.  It  is  no  mere  sentimentahsm  to 
say  that  in  love  as  it  ought  to  be — or  for  that  matter 
in  friendship  when  the  flame  bums  brightly — or  in 
patriotism;  moral  values  all,  yet  forms  of  goodness 
incarnated  rather  than  phases  of  goodness  in  the 
abstract — ^we  touch  that  which  is  eternal  and  enter 
upon  our  heritage  as  children  of  God.  Nor  need  there 
be  any  conscious  Theistic  doctrine  in  our  minds.  The 
experience,  as  an  experience,  if  only  it  be  high  enough 
and  deep  enough,  is  already  holy.  Which  is  not  to 
say  that  religion  does  not  stand  to  gain,  and  to  gain 
greatly,  when  it  ceases  to  be  the  service  of  the  un- 
known— when  the  veil  is  torn  down,  and  we  look  into 
the  face  of  "our  own  God." 

Next,  is  it  not  in  the  nature  of  religion  to  personify 
the  unseen  friend  and  lover  of  the  souls  of  men?  Some 
values  may  be  satisfied  with  less  than  personahty. 
There  may  be  those  who  argue  that  the  spirit  of  natural 
beauty  which  haunts  the  pages  of  Wordsworth  is  suffi- 
ciently conceived  as  an  impersonal  sprite.  But  moral 
values  at  least,  and  moral  values  beyond  aU  others, 
claim  to  mean  personal  relationship,  and  therefore 
stand  for  personahty  both  in  man  and  in  Grod.  Hence, 
as  was  said  earlier,  religion  becomes  friendship — 
though  a  friendship  more  august  and  solemn  than 
any  companionship  between  equals  on  earth.  Religion 
will  inevitably  personify — ^but  the  rehgion  which  sus- 
pects that  it  is  only  personifying,  and  that  the  divine 
Friend  is  only  a  picturesque  fiction,  will  do  its  work 
far  less  effectively  than  a  religion  which  knows  God. 
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And  a  religion  which  splinters  the  trust  of  the  soul,  and 
dissipates  it  among  a  crowd  of  supposed  supernatural 
helpers,  will  stand  immeasurably  lower  in  rank  as  a 
religion  than  one  which  offers  the  supreme  friendship 
of  the  Being  who  is  everywhere  and  in  all  things 
supreme.  "  Let  us  suppose  a  person,"  says  Butler, 
"tired  with  care  and  sorrow  and  the  repetition  of  vain 
delights  which  fill  up  the  round  of  life ;  sensible  that 
everything  here  below  in  its  best  estate  is  altogether 
vanity.  Suppose  him  to  feel  the  deficiency  of  human 
nature,  and  to  be  convinced  that  God  alone  was  the 
adequate  supply  to  it.  What  could  be  more  applicable 
to  a  good  man  in  this  state  of  mind  .  .  .  than  the 
following  passages?  .  .  .  /  have  seen  an  end  of  all 
perfection.  Whom  have  I  in  heaven  hut  thee  ?  And  there 
is  none  upon  earth  that  I  desire  in  comparison  of  thee. 
My  flesh  and  my  heart  faileth  ;  but  God  is  the  strength 
of  my  heart,  and  my  portion  for  ever.  .  .  ."^  Or,  as 
another  eighteenth  century  voice  bears  witness,  in- 
stigated again  by  words  of  the  Old  Testament : 

God  is  the  treasure  of  my  soul. 

The  source  of  lasting  joy, 
A  joy  which  want  shall  not  impair 

Nor  death  itself  destroy. 

We  were  to  study  human  experiences  of  value ;  how 
could  we  leave  out  this?  How  could  we  fail  to  speak 
the  great  name  of  God?  It  has  become  too  much  the 
habit  of  Uving  writers  to  inquire  whether  "  the  Universe 
is  friendly."  In  the  judgment  at  least  of  the  highest 
rehgions,  if  we  have  God  on  our  side,  then  the  attitude 
of  the  Universe  apart  from  Him  matters  not  at  all. 

» See  the  close  of  Sermon  XIV  On  Piety,  or  the  Love  of  God.  The  whole 
passage  should  be  read. 
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"God  is  our  refuge  and  strength,  a  very  present  help 
in  trouble.  Therefore  we  will  not  fear  though  the 
earth  be  removed."  "Who  shall  separate  us  from  the 
love  of  Christ?  Shall  tribulation,  or  anguish,  or  perse- 
cution, or  famine,  or  nakedness,  or  peril,  or  sword? 
Nay,  in  all  these  things  we  are  more  than  conquerors, 
through  him  that  loved  us,"  It  is  unfortunate  if  the 
high  utterances  of  faith  in  God  must  be  disguised  in 
the  patois  of  a  cheap  sentimentaUsm  before  modern 
minds  will  listen. 

But  further:  If  we  think  of  God  as  personal,  then 
"natural"  religion,  that  artificial  product  of  theorists, 
is  less  natural  than  a  religion  which  beUeves  that  the 
personal  God  has  behaved  as  persons  do,  and  has 
spoken  personal  messages  to  the  souls  of  men.  The 
agents  in  delivering  such  messages  are  termed  by  us 
prophets.  They  occur  historically  in  the  great  mono- 
theistic religions,  and  are  not  confined  to  those  of  the 
Bible.  Where  Uving  faith  in  God  dies  down  or  fails 
to  emerge,  the  prophet  dwindles  into  the  sage.  How  or 
by  what  process  God  makes  His  special  touch  with 
the  soul  of  the  prophet  and  through  him  with  the  souls 
of  the  multitude,  we  do  not  pretend  to  detect.  The 
prophet  at  least  is  confident  that  God  speaks  to  him, 
and  that  his  hearers  may  have  sufficient  moral  assur- 
ance of  this^;  while,  according  to  Christian  faith, 
"we  can  look,  beyond  the  prophet,  to  one  ...  in 
whom  Holiness  is  recognised  apparent.  Such  a  one 
is  more  than  Prophet.    He  is  the  Son." 

For  if,  indeed,  there  is  a  personal  and  living  God, 
and  if  He  is  finding  touch  with  men,  it  may  be  expected 
that  God  will  not  merely  speak  but  will  act.  And 
correspondingly,  in  the  Christian  gospel,  we  have  the 

^  The  Book  of  Jeremiah  is  particularly  instructive  on  these  points. 
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assuranse  that  God  in  Christ  has  stretched  out  His 
hand — ^to  save  us.  A  whole  group  of  the  higher  rehgions 
of  the  world,  to  which  the  name  "redemptive"  has 
been  given,  have  made  the  discovery  that  mankind  is  in 
evil  case  and  greatly  needs  succour.  No  analysis  of 
the  evil  case  of  man  goes  so  deep,  and  no  salvation 
promised  is  so  glorious  morally,  as  the  message  of  the 
Gospel  of  Christ. 

But  here  the  modern  petit  maitres  raise  their  char- 
acteristic protest.  They  are  too  busy,  in  doing  kind 
things  to  other  people,  ever  to  "think"  about  their 
own  souls!  A  modern  hymn  carries  affectation  so  far 
as  to  undertake  that  the  saint,  new  style,  will 

Raise  his  hymn  of  selfless  praise. 

Surely  the  divine  voice  will  make  reply,  /  say  unto 
thee,  thou  owest  unto  me  even  thine  own  self. 

Personal  salvation  has  no  doubt  been  grossly  con- 
ceived, offered,  and  accepted;  too  often  that  is  still 
the  case.  In  former  generations  "hell"  was  "the 
hangman's  whip,"  and  a  very  persuasive  piece  of 
mechanism  it  was ;  now  that  the  belief  is  atrophying, 
the  absoluteness  of  the  claim  of  righteousness  is  dis- 
appearing with  it  out  of  the  mind  of  miUions;  and 
our  last  estate  may  even  prove  worse  than  the  first. 

Personal  salvation  is  not  a  selfish  matter.  Christ  is 
revealed  in  all  the  New  Testament — ^whatever  the 
logic  of  Calvinism  has  made  of  Him — as  the  Saviour 
of  the  world;  and  no  one  who  enters  on  the  blessed 
assurance  of  God's  mercy  chokes  the  way  of  access 
for  others;  he  rather  clears  it.  A  worldly  church  is 
of  Uttle  use  either  for  humane  service  or  for  the  greater 
things  of  the  Gospel ;  a  living  church  ought  to  abound 
in  both  forms  of  power. 
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Personal  salvation  is  not  a  selfish  matter;  for  the 
Christ  of  the  Gospels,  or  of  St.  Paul,  dedicates  to  a 
life  of  love  everyone  in  whose  experience  rehgion  ceases 
to  be  a  tradition,  and  becomes  a  reaUty  "  full  of  grace 
and  truth." 

In  any  case,  however  the  present  conceited  genera- 
tion may  view  it,  salvation  is  offered  by  the  highest 
of  all  reUgions  as  the  highest  of  all  values;  in  which 
every  minor  value  will  find  its  due  place,  or  for  which 
— if  need  arises — many  a  minor  value  may  be  joyfully 
surrendered  in  favour  of  that  "one  pearl  of  great 
price." 


NOTE 

A  Suggested  Eirenicon 

Of  two  great  outstanding  difficulties — the  problem  of 
the  relation  of  morality  to  religion,  and  the  problem  of 
the  relations  between  knowledge  and  the  higher  values 
— this  note  is  meant  to  deal,  primarily  and  almost 
exclusively,  with  the  second.  By  the  help  of  borrowings 
from  different  philosophers,  we  desire  to  lay  our  hands 
upon  a  form  of  knowing  which  cannot  be  identified 
with  the  strictly  theoretical  knowledge  achieved  by 
science  and  philosophy. 

(i)  Professor  Alexander's  Time,  Space  and  Deity 
introduces  a  distinction  between  Enjoyment^  and 
Contemplation.  The  first  is  personal.  It  is  one's  own 
knowledge  of  oneself,  a  knowledge  from  the  inside; 
and  Professor  Alexander  disparagingly  contrasts  it 
with  that  contemplation  of  us  from  the  outside, 
which  a  higher  being — half  humorously  described 
as  an  "angel" — ^might  attain.  It  almost  sounds 
as  if  the  one  significance  of  life  were  to  furnish 
raw  material  for  theories.  And  yet  the  admission 
remains,  on  the  part  of  a  philosopher  and  of  a  Realist 
philosopher — there  are  these  two  contrasted  fashions 
of  Awareness. 

(2)  Professor  Alexander's  feUow-Reahst,  Mr.  Ber- 
trand   Russell,    has   a   cognate   while   not    precisely 

» Which  of  course  is  not  of  necessity  joyous ;    it  may  be  grievous. 
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coincident  distinction  between  "  knowledge  by  de- 
scription "  and  "  knowledge  by  acquaintance."  For 
our  purpose,  knowledge  by  acquaintance  will  in  a 
sense  correspond  to  Professor  Alexander's  Enjoyment, 
while  knowledge  by  description  is  to  be  conceived  as 
more  contemplative  or  more  theoretic.  But,  with 
this  philosopher,  the  balance  dips  on  the  other  side. 
If  Professor  Alexander  underrates  Enjoyment,  Mr. 
Russell  underrates  Description.  And  Mr.  Russell, 
as  his  very  terminology  suggests,  is  even  more  narrowly 
concerned  than  Professor  Alexander  with  knowledge 
for  knowledge's  own  sake.  According  to  his  view. 
Acquaintance  is  knowledge  at  first  hand,  while 
Description  is  a  second-rate  substitute  for  acquaint- 
ance where  acquaintance  proves  impossible.  Without 
denying  the  importance — even  for  knowledge — of 
immediacy,  we  may  be  allowed  to  challenge  the 
extreme  separation  which  Mr.  Russell  seems  to  make 
between  his  two  species  of  cognitive  consciousness. 
Such  a  separation  appears  to  falsify  the  facts.  There 
is  a  great  deal  of  knowledge-by-description  in  every 
fresh  piece  of  knowledge-by-acquaintance  which 
comes  (at  any  rate)  to  the  adult  human  mind.  New 
knowledge  is  not  a  fresh  block  in  a  mosaic  of  separate 
pieces ;  it  is  more  like  a  fresh  touch  added  by  a  painter 
to  the  picture  upon  his  canvas.  Newly  acquired  knowl- 
edge imparts  additional  meaning  to  the  whole  of  a 
life's  experience,  while  the  whole  of  the  past  blends  in 
the  mind  with  the  meanings  that  have  been  freshly 
received.  Nevertheless  the  distinction  is  suggestive. 
Life  is  truly  a  sequence  of  distinguishable,  though 
not  of  separate,  moments;  and  the  progress  of  the 
years  ought  to  mean  gain  for  men — gain,  aUke  in 
knowledge  and  in  values. 
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(3)  Professor  Otto  suggests  still  another  pair  of 
terms  which  in  part  at  least  carry  the  same  suggestions 
with  them.  On  one  side  there  is  "knowledge  by 
concepts,"  and  on  the  other  side  there  are  "non- 
rational"  elements.  His  own  analysis  is  confined  to 
religion,  and  it  may  be  doubtful  whether  he  would 
be  prepared  to  apply  it  to  other  regions  of  man's 
mental  life.  "Knowledge  by  way  of  concepts"  is, 
of  course,  tolerably  ubiquitous.  And,  while  not 
necessarily  in  the  nature  of  science,  it  is  fairly  routed 
in  the  direction  which  leads  towards  science,  and  there 
is  no  obstacle  which  can  hinder  its  fuller  development 
into  systematized  knowledge.  But  "knowledge"  by 
way  of  "  concepts  "  seems  to  imply  that  there  is  another 
type  of  "knowing"  which  is  non-conceptual.  As 
in  criticizing  Mr.  Russell,  so  again  in  estimating  Otto's 
proposals,  it  will  be  necessary  to  query  the  entire 
separateness  of  the  two  types  of  knowledge  that  are 
being  distinguished.  As  Description  enters  largely 
into  Acquaintance,  so  the  conceptual  knowledge 
which  is  possible  under  favourable  conditions  will 
enrich  the  quality  of  a  knowledge  steeped  in  values 
but  eluding  complete  definition.  Prof.  Otto  calls 
attention  to  the  element  of  irreducible  mystery  which 
he  holds,  persuasively  enough,  to  belong  to  the  essence 
of  religion.  But  he  does  not  himself  assert,  with 
Herbert  Spencer,  that  a  sense  of  mystery  constitutes 
the  whole  of  religion ;  and  we  have  already  expressed 
a  doubt  whether,  even  so,  his  analysis  of  the  rehgious 
experience  is  in  every  respect  satisfactory.  Ignorance 
is  not  "the  mother  of  devotion."  Intelligence — it  is 
true — is  hardly  the  mother,  but  yet  is  probably  among 
the  nurses  of  that  sacred  thing.  To  the  negative 
mark,  that  religion  is  environed  with  mystery,  we 
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add  the  positive  mark,  that  reUgion  is  enriched  with 
values;  and  the  higher  rehgion  rises  in  the  scale,  the 
nobler  are  the  values  which  it  incorporates.  And  thus 
Otto's  suggestions  may  well  be  thought  to  fall  into 
line  with  these  other  contrasts — between  Enjoyment 
and  Contemplation,  and  between  Acquaintance  (plus 
description)  and  Description  (without  acquaintance). 
(4)  Our  own  treatment  has  been  guided  by  the 
thought  that  irradiation  with  value  is  characteristic  of 
all  the  higher  phases  of  the  soul's  life.  If  everywhere 
present,  as  Ritschl  admitted  it  to  be,  value  may  yet — as 
he  hinted — be  negligible  in  the  region  of  pure  knowledge, 
while  proving  of  supreme  significance  when  we  turn 
from  knowledge  to  life.  Only  we  must  insist  that  the 
higher  values — and  probably  some  of  the  elementary 
values  as  well — are  inadequately  defined  in  terms  of  plea- 
sure. To  pleasure  values,  strictly  so-called,  we  must  add 
other  things;  some  lower,  some  higher — life,^  health, 
knowledge,  beauty,  goodness ;  God.  Knowledge  must 
stand  in  this  Hst.  It  is  itself  a  thing  of  great  price  to 
the  mind  of  man.  To  be  interested  only  in  what  is 
useful — or  only  in  what  is  pleasant — or  only  in  what 
in  a  narrow  sense  is  morally  improving — would  be  to 
forfeit  great  part  of  the  heritage  of  mankind.  It 
appears,  therefore,  that  knowledge  is  on  both  sides 
of  our  line  of  division.  While  it  rules  over  its  own 
more  scientific  hemisphere,  it  must  also  stand  among 
the  values;  and  that  for  several  reasons.  As  first 
because  it  makes  its  own  distinctive  contribution  to 
the  things  intrinsically  desirable,  and  proves  itself 
thus  "a"  value.  Secondly:  higher  values  at  any 
rate  are  unthinkable  in  animal  life,  and  presuppose 
rational  intelligence.     Thirdly:    part  of  our  abstract 

'  i.e.,  here,  physical  life. 
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theoretical  knowledge  will  consist  of  those  sciences 
which  deal  in  turn  with  value  after  value.  Such 
complexity  is  there  in  the  nature  of  things. 

The  knowledge  which  is  not  directly  infused  with 
value,  on  the  other  hand,  may  be  useful;    when  it 
rises  higher  it  will  be  dry — abstract — impersonal.    It 
passes  from  hand  to  hand  like  current  coin;   for  this 
very  reason  intelligence  immensely  increases  the  rate 
of  progress  possible  for  the  race.     Values  which  are 
more  conspicuously  such  must  be  acquired  by  each 
personality  for  itself,  often  at  the  cost  of  the  heart's 
blood.     Above  all  things  we  must  be  on  our  guard 
against  the  suggestion  that,  when  we  find  intellectual- 
ism  unsatisfying,  we  are  driven  back  upon  the  biological 
study  of  conative  activities.     It  is  not  the  animal 
but  the  soul  that  is  to  be  liberated  from  the  tyranny 
of  the  speculative  mind.    "Sing,  riding's  a  joy!     For 
me.     I  ride" — in  these   words  enjoyment   (with  all 
the  ambiguity  that  belongs  to  it  as  a  technical  ex- 
pression)   "glories   against"    Contemplation.    "'Can't 
you  tell  me  how  it  all  came  about '  ?  said  Celia.    '  No, 
dear,'  said  Dorothea,  'you  would  have  to  feel  with 
me,  else  you  would  never  know.'  "    In  these  words  the 
experience    of   value   asserts   its   rights   against    the 
encroachments  of  "conceptual  knowledge."     "I  had 
rather   feel   compunction   than   know   the   definition 
thereof."    Here  Religion  looks  down  from  above  upon 
Theology,  needful  though  theology  undoubtedly  is  in 
its  own  lower  place.    "O  taste  and  see  that  the  Lord 
is  good"— Life  is  offering  itself  to  the  soul  upon  the 
only  possible  terms. 

The  upshot  will  be  that  our  survey  of  the  phenomena 
of  mind  must  bifurcate.  The  tyrannous  sequence. 
Ordinary     Consciousness,    Science,    Philosophy — ^with 
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the  values  of  Morality,  Art  and  Religion  thrown  in  as 
extras  by  the  way — ought  rather  to  be  satisfied  with 
the  half  of  the  kingdom  and  not  to  claim  the  whole. 
The  theoretic  activity  may  be  approximately  what 
Hegel  depicts,  and  the  philosopher  may  be  the  king 
of  all  them  that  know — if  with  no  easy  ascendancy  in 
the  "philosophy  of  nature,"  where  at  every  turn  science 
has  to  be  conciliated  or  subdued.  But  Hfe  proper  is  a 
separate  thing  from  knowledge,  and  a  greater  thing 
stiU.  Its  lowest  value — and  one,  perhaps,  only  half 
welcome — may  be  utility;  its  most  pungent  value  is 
probably  pleasure ;  but  the  perfection  of  hfe  is  to  be 
found  in  far  higher  values  than  these,  and  not  even  in 
the  philosopher's  insight  so  much  as  in  the  experiences 
of  the  pious  soul.  It  is  the  path  of  duty  that  leads 
into  the  very  presence  of  the  divine.  As  an  experience, 
morahty  is  perfected  in  communion  with  God;  and 
while  we  cannot  name  anything  higher  than  righteous- 
ness, we  name  the  supreme  value  more  worthily  when 
we  term  it,  rather,  holiness.  I  end  with  two  sentences 
of  T.  H.  Green's :  "  Faith  in  God  and  duty  will  survive 
much  doubt  and  difficulty  and  distress,  and  perhaps 
attain  to  some  nobler  mode  of  itself  under  their  in- 
fluence. But  if  once  we  have  come  to  acquiesce  in  such 
a  standard  of  living  as  must  make  us  wish  God  and 
duty  to  be  illusions,  it  must  surely  die." 

Postscript. — When  this  study  of  values  was  put  into 
shape.  Canon  Streeter's  briUiant  book,  entitled  Reality, 
had  very  recently  appeared,  and  was  not  yet  known 
to  the  writer.  The  discovery  soon  to  be  made  that, 
in  that  essay,  so  eminent  a  mind  had  been  seeking  to 
secure  the  recognition  of  two  distinct  and  comple- 
mentary  ways   of   knowing   brought    with   it    great 
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delight.  Like  many  others,  doubtless,  the  present 
writer  was  swept  off  his  feet  for  a  time.  He  did  not 
fully  find  his  feet  again  even  on  a  second  perusal. 

Nevertheless,  more  prolonged  study  leads  him  gravely 
to  question  the  real  helpfulness  of  the  parable  which 
sums  up  Canon  Streeter's  contribution — the  parable 
of  the  Ground-plan  and  the  Picture.  It  is  chiefly,  or 
most  directly,  as  a  Christian  that  one  demurs.  The 
newly-suggested  way  of  defining  and  of  vindicating 
religion  does  not  seem  to  do  justice  to  our  Christian 
faith.  Is  it  anything  much  to  the  point  to  affirm  that 
the  story  of  Jesus'  life  and  death  is  a  highly  suggestive 
symbol  of  a  loving  God?  We  say  more  than  that. 
"God  commendeth  his  love  towards  us";  and  God 
commended  His  love  in  something  far  greater  than  a 
symbol  when  "  Christ  died  for  us."  History  and  experi- 
ence are  intrinsically  higher,  and  are  fuller  of  the 
divine,  than  any  abstract  systems  whether  philoso- 
phical or  theological.  God  commendeth  His  love,  not 
in  symbol  but  in  fact.  Not  in  symbol  but  in  fact, 
Christ  died. 
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